Convention  Musicians 
Workshop  to  Be  Presented 
June  15>16  in  St.  Louis 
^  the  League  and  BMI 

Convention  Musicians  Workshop  will 
o^^resented  for  the  8th  consecutive  year  in 
conjunction  with  the  League  National  Con¬ 
vention,  at  the  Chase  Hotel  in  St.  Louis, 
June  15-16.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI)  will 
co-sponsor  the  Workshop  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

Artist  instructors  from  the  following  lead¬ 
ing  symphony  orchestras  have  been  engaged 
to  handle  the  classes — a  separate  one  for  each 
instrument  of  the  orchestra:  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony,  Cincinnati  Symphmiy,  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  St.  Louis 
Symphony. 

A  harp  class  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Vito, 
Concert  Harpist  and  formerly  principal  harp¬ 
ist  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sigurd  Rascher,  internationally  known  ar¬ 
tist  saxophonist  will  offer  a  class  in  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

ITie  Workshop  will  open  Wednesday  morn- 
June  15  at  9:30  in  the  Chase  Hotel  (con- 
ion  headquarters)  and  will  continue 
(Continued  on  page  25) 

1960  Summer  Instit-ute  for 
Orchestral  Studies  to  Be 
Presented  By  the  League 
In  California  and  Virginia 

The  study  projects  made  possible  through 
the  League’s  new  $178,000  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  will  be  operated  un¬ 
der  the  overall  title  of  Institute  of  Orchestral 
Studies.  The  first  two  projects  will  be  the 
1960  summer  study  programs,  to  be  followed 
by  a  project  with  a  major  orchestra  during 
the  1960-61  season. 

The  West  Coast  project  for  conductors, 
composers  and  orchestra  players  will  be  held, 
as  formerly,  at  the  Asilomar  Hotel  and  Con¬ 
ference  Grounds  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
California  from  June  23  to  July  16. 

The  Eastern  project  will  be  presented  in  a 
new  locatimi  this  year — at  .the  Orkney 
Springs  Hotel,  Virginia — approximately  1()0 
miles  west  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  4  to 
20. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  famed  conductor  of  the 
Pasadena  Symphony,  will  be  the  Artistic 
Director  for  bodi  projects.  Working  with  him 
in  the  West  Coast  project  will  be  Dr.  Emo 
Daniel,  newly  ap^xnnt^  Conductor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Symphony  and  one  of  the  past 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


League  Annual  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to 
Music  to  Be  Presented 
At  Convention  Banquet 

The  League  Annual  Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Music  will  be  presented  to 
the  1960  recipient  at  the  National  Convention 
Banquet,  June  18,  at  the  Chase  Hotel,  St. 
Louis. 

“Many  nominations  were  received  for  the 
1960  Award,”  stated  Harold  Kendrick,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Award  Cranmittee,  and  Manager 
of  the  New  Haven  Synq>hony.  “The  League 
Award  is  unique  among  the  awards  presented 
annually  in  the  music  field  inasmuch  as  it 
recognizes  significant  and  distinguished 
achievement  on  behalf  of  the  broadscale  de¬ 
velopment  of  music  and  musical  organizations. 
Although  the  Award  may  be  presented  to  an 
(Oontinued  on  Page  5) 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd 
League  Convention  Banquet 
Speaker  June  18,  1960, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd,  President  of 
the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
New  York  City,  will  present  the  address  at 
the  final  banquet  of  the  League’s  15th  national 
convention,  June  18,  at  the  Chase  Hotel  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  development  of  Lincoln  Center  is  of 
prime  interest  to  communities  throughout 
the  nation,  many  of  which  face  similar  prob¬ 
lems  in  providing  suitable  housing  for  their 
performing  arts  groups.  The  bold  Lincoln 
Center  plan  in  New  York  City  has  served  as 
a  challenge  and  inspiration  to  many  smaller 
cities. 

Loan  Service  Now  Available 
On  League  1960 
Recording  Repertoire 

BOOKLET  DESCRIBING  THE  PROJECT 
AND  WORKS  HAS  BEEN  PUBUSHED 

'The  League  Recording  Project  for  Ck>ntem- 
fjorary  Music,  launched  with  the  1959  Summer 
West  Coast  Workshop,  now  is  in  full  opera¬ 
tion.  Scores  and  tapes  of  the  works  recorded 
last  summer  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
League  office  for  study  purposes  and  discs 
will  be  available  by  the  first  of  July. 

The  League  has  published  a  handsome  16- 
page  booklet  giving  catalog  information  on  the 
works,  brief  biographical  material  on  the 
composers  together  with  comments  oti  the 
works  in  relation  to  playing  problems  which 
were  written  by  each  of  the  recording  con¬ 
ductors.  (see  below)  The  booklet  soon  will 
be  mailed  to  all  League  members. 

The  Recording  Project  will  be  continued 
during  the  1960  West  Coast  Summer  Institute. 
Conductor  Recognition  Awards  will  be  made 
to  several  conductors  who  wUl  be  selected 
as  the  recording  conductors.  The  Awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  work  done 
by  conductors  during  the  League  study  proj¬ 
ects,  and  with  their  own  organizations. 

Study  scores  and  tapes  are  now  available  on 
the  following  works.  Requests  for  them  should 
be  sent  to  the  League  office.  Post  Office  Box 
164.  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Borrowers  pay 
mailing  and  insurance  costs  only. 

Bassett,  Leslie,  Second  Symphony 
Emo  Daniel,  Conductor. 

Cortes,  Ramiro,  Sinfonia  Sacra 
Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor 
Gutche,  Gene,  Holofemes  Hordes 
Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor 
Hodkinson,  Sydney,  Diversions  on  A  Chorale 
Frank  Brieffi  Conductor 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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CONVENTION  INFORMATION 

Airport  Stops  regularly  at  the  Chase  Hotel,  the  limousine’s  first  port  of  call  coming 

Limousine  in  from  the  airport  and  the  last  one  going  out. 

Chase  Hotel  Located  <mi  the  west  side  of  the  city,  at  the  edge  of  Forest  Park,  242  North 

Kingshighway. 

Clothes  Generally  informal.  Evening  parties,  formal  dress  is  optional. 

Costs  Registration  fee  is  $15.00  per  person  if  you  or  your  orchestra  is  a  League 

member.  Non-member  registration  fee  is  $20.00.  Musicians  Workshop 
registration  fee  is  $15.00,  regardless  of  League  membership,  and  includes 
admittance  to  convention  sessions. 

Luncheon  prices  (official  convention  sessions)  buffet  style,  approximately 
$225  except  for  the  Womens  Association  luncheon  which  may  be  somewhat 
higher. 

Pre-session  breakfasts — continental  breakfasts  served  buffet  style — 70<‘ 
Banquet — $4.00. 

Total  expense  for  registration  and  all  meal  sessions  (optional)  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $25.00  for  League  members  and  $30.00  for  non-members. 

Hotel  Rates  See  rate  sheet  and  reservation  form  on  page  27.  The  only  way  to  be  certain 
you  benefit  from  the  special  rates  obtained  for  the  convention  is  to  file  your 
reservation  through  the  League  office. 

*^1  have  never  attended  a  League  Convention.  Will  I  feel  sort  of  alone  and  left  out?” 

Not  if  you  make  the  slightest  effort  to  ask  anyone  and  everyone  you 
or  sit  next  to,  one  or  two  questions  about  their  orchestra  or  arts  coui^W 
(You  can  use  the  same  one  or  two  questions  over  and  over,  for  that  nuktter.) 
That’s  all  it  takes  to  immediately  find  friends  at  a  League  Convention. 
Remember  that  many  other  persons  will  be  there  for  the  first  time  also — 
assuming  you  are  an  old  hand  at  League  conventions. 


Motels 


Orchestra 

Displays 


Park  Plaza 
Hotel 

Registration 
Desk  for  the 
Convention 

Sightseeing 


Swimming  Pool 

Time  Zone 

Weather 

What  Sessions 
May  I  Attend 


Who  May  Come 
to  League 
Conventions 


There  are  motels,  but  most  of  them  are  rather  far  away  from  the  Chase. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  League  office  or  from  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  Bureau.  Address:  911  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

The  displays  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  convention.  They  will  be 
located  in  the  main  Lounge  of  the  Chase  Hotel — the  convention  gathering 
place.  (Be  sure  your  orrfiestra  and  arts  council  have  a  display.) 

The  Park  Plaza  Hotel  is  located  adjacent  to  the  Chase  and  the  two  have  the 
same  management  and  are  connected  by  second  floor  corridors. 

The  Convention  Registration  Desk  will  be  located  in  the  main  Lounge  of 
the  Chase.  The  Hotel  registration  desk  is  in  the  front  entry  of  the  hotel 
off  of  Kingshighway. 

Due  to  the  heavy  convention  schedule,  no  special  trips  or  tours  are  planned. 
There  are  many  interesting  things  to  see  and  do  in  St.  Louis.  If  this  is  your 
first  visit,  better  plan  to  come  a  day  early,  or  stay  a  day  longer.  Commercial 
sightseeing  tours  are  available. 

The  Chase  Hotel  outside  swimming  pool  is  available  without  cost  to^m 
hotel  guests.  Be  sure  to  bring  your  own  swim  suit,  however. 

St.  Louis  is  in  the  Central  Time  Zone  and  probably  will  be  operating  on 
Daylight  Saving  Time  (DST). 

Could  be  either  hot  or  cool,  but  the  Chase  Hotel  is  completely  air-con¬ 
ditioned. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan  Managers  Conference  on  Wednesday, 
and  the  sessions  of  the  Wives  of  Conductors  and  Managers,  anyeme  may 
attend  any  session  of  his  or  her  choice. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  symf^ony  orchestras  and  arts  councils.  Pre- 
dMninantly  the  persons  attending  are  involved  in  some  phase  of  orchestra 
and/or  arts  council  work  or  in  the  work  of  some  related  civic  organization, 
the  press,  educational  institutions,  etc. 
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George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quirvry  Symphony,  300  Mair>e 
Street,  Quincy,  lllirtois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazorus,  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Beord  ef  Directors 

Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 
201  West  Jefferson,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Stortiey  Cummirtgs,  Board  Member,  Monterey  County 
Symphony,  Route  I,  Box  895,  Cormel.  California. 

Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Pres.  Chattanooga  Symphony. 
Foiry  Trail,  Lookout  Mountoin,  ChattarK>oga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  2301  McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City,  lowo. 

R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Wiruton-Salem 
Symphony,  Box  749,  WinstorvSalem,  North  Carolina. 

Kermit  Hansen,  Pres.,  Omaha  Symphony,  1 508  N.  54th 
Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild, 
5717  North  Scettsdole  Road,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

William  Herring,  Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony,  409 
Henry  Grady  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony,  70 
College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Cond.,  Pasadena  Synrtphony,  2477 
Canyon  Oak  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Colif. 

Harry  Levenson,  Cor>d.,  Worcester  Orchestra,  21  South 
Lenox  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Frederick  H.  Lowry,  Mgr.,  Tucson  Symphony,  2719  E. 
Broadway,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Robert  MacIntyre,  Mgr.,  Birmingham  Symphony,  City 
Hall,  Birmirtghom  3,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Boord  Member,  Nashville  Sym- 
phorty,  420  Royal  Oaks  Drive,  Nashville,  Term. 

Thomas  Perry,  Monoger,  Boston  Symphony,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  IS,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pfiaum,  Women's  Committee,  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  151  South  Westwood  Lone,  Woyzota, 
Minnesota 

Uel  C  Ramey,  Pres.,  Wichita  Symphony,  830  N.  Main 
Street,  Wtchito,  Kortsos. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  Son  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
419  S.  Drake,  Arcodia,  California. 

R.  H.  Wongerin,  AAgr.,  Louisville  Philharmonic,  830 
South  4th  Street,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky. 

Alan  Wotrous,  Mgr.,  Dallas  Symphony,  3409  Oak  Lawn 
Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Leslie  C.  White,  Mgr.,  Cincirvioti  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
1 1 3  Dixie  TermirKii  Bldg.,  Cincirmoti,  Ohio. 


Opera  Associations 
Hold  Joint  Conference 

The  Central  Opera  Service  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  and  the  National  Opera  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  first  joint  conference  in 
New  York  City,  March  24-26.  Both  organiza¬ 
tions  are  designed  to  create  central  clearing¬ 
houses  for  information,  exdiange  and  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  opera  associations  and 
opera  workshops  of  the  U.S.  The  Central 
Opera  Service  was  formed  under  die  auspices 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  in 
1964.  Hie  Naticmal  Opera  Association  was 
formed  in  1965  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Music  Council. 
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Come  to  the  LEAGUE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION, 
June  15-18,  I960  Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


I5th  League  Natioiud  Convention 
8th  Convention  Musicians  Workshop 
6th  Conference  of  Arts  Councils 
*2nd  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Orchestra 
Managers 


PROGRAM  SUMMARY  G — General  Session  (Program  Subject  to  Change) 

Note:  With  the  exception  of  sessions  indicated  by  (*)  anyone  may  attend  any  session  of  his 
choice. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  15 


be  ap- 

certain 
le  your 


Morning  Afternoon 

Musicians  Workshop  Classes  . . Continued 

*Metropolitan  Managers  Meeting  . . *Continued 

Music  Listening  Room  Open  .  . . Continued 

Orchestra  Displays  Open _ Continued 

*League  Board  of 


Night 

G — Musicians  Workshop  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
G — Tune-Up  Party.  Hosts:  Area  Orchestras 
*League  Nominating  Committee 

Meeting 


“  ilP 

natter.) 

mention. 

^  also — 


Chase. 
;.  Louis 


RSDAY,  JUNE  16 


Morning 


G — Pre-Session  Breakfast 
G — Opening  Session 

Musicians  Workshop  Classes 


will  be 
thering 


Afternoon  Night 

G — Luncheons — “Know  Your  Colleagues”  (3 — “St.  Louis  Night” 

Arts  Councils 

Members  of  Orchestra  Boards 
Conductors 
Composers 
Womens  Associations 
Musicians  Workshop  Classes 
G — Television,  Radio  and  the  Arts 


ave  the 


inge  of 
e  hotel 


ilanned. 
is  your 
mercial 


ting  on 


lir-con- 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  17 


Morning 

Sectional  Meetings 


Afternoon 

G— Composers  Luncheon:  “Real  vs.  Reel” 


9:00  A.  M.  Ticket  Sales 


Governing  Board  Responsibilities 
in  Small  Budget  Orchestras 
Session  Presented  by  Music 
Publishers  Association 
Arts  Councils  (entire  morning) 
Session  for  Wives  of  Conductors  and 
Managers  (entire  morning) 


Sectional  Meetings 

2:30  School  System  Cooperation,  and 
Stringed  Instrument  Instruction 
Arts  Councils 

3:30  Business  and  Industrial  Support 
of  the  Arts 
Youth  Orchestras 


Night 

G — “Quiz  the  Experts” 

G — “Information,  Please” 


inesday, 
ne  may 


i.  Pre- 
rchestra 
kization. 


10:30  Women’s  Association  Fund  Raising 

Projects 

Legal  Documents  and  Orchestra  Tax 
Responsibilities 
College  Orchestras 
Player-Manager  Relationships 


Page 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  18 

Morning 

L.  G— Pre-Session  Breakfast 

G — League  Annual  Meeting 
G — Meet  the  Press 

r 


Afternoon 

*Luncheon  for  League  Board  Members 
— Past  and  Present 

Sectional  Meetings 
1:30  Arts  Councils 

Special  Promotion  Gimmicks 
World  Music  Bank 
College  Orchestras 
Player-Manager  Relationships 
*Session  for  Wives  of  Conductors  and 
Managers 

3:30  G — Municipal  and  County  Support 
of  the  Arts. 


Night 

G — Cocktail  Hour 
G^  Convention  Banquet 

Presentation  of  the  League  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Music 
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Who  s  Who  Among  League  Convention  Speakers,  Program  Chairmen 


(Listing  incomplete  when  Newsletter  went 
to  press.) 

Elden  Bayley,  Jr.  Board  Member  and  Former 
President  of  the  Sprinfield  Symphony,  Ohio, 
is  Chairman  of  the  League  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  will  welcome  recommendations 
from  League  members  for  nominees  to  the 
League  Board  of  Directors. 

Igor  Bukctoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  will  discuss  plans  and  developments 
of  the  World  Music  Bank  in  a  session  sched¬ 
uled  for  Saturday  afternoon,  and  will  be  a 
member  of  the  “Information  Please”  panel  of 
consultants. 

John  R.  Bullock,  President,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  is  Chairman  of  the  Convention  sessions 
for  members  of  orchestra  boards  of  directors. 
Mr.  Bullock,  a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of 
Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister  in  Cincinnati, 
takes  great  interest  and  pride  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  He  feels 
that  members  of  orchestra  boards  can  profit 
greatly  from  occasional  opportunities  to  share 
experiences,  ideas  and  problems.  He  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  develop  the  Thursday  noon  luncheon 
and  the  Friday  morning  session  for  board 
members  according  to  Ae  subject  material 
suggested  in  replies  to  letters  he  has  sent  to 
board  presidents  of  League  affiliated  orches¬ 
tras  operating  on  large  budgets. 

Ralph  Burgard,  ^ec.  Sec’y,  St  Paul  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Arts  Council  Division  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Burgard  dates  his  orchestra  and  arts  council 
work  back  to  the  League’s  first  course  in 
Orchestra  Management  presented  at  Brevard, 
N.  C.  in  1952.  Imm^iately  following  the 
course,  he  became  manager  of  the  ^ode 
Island  Philharmonic  and  later  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  He 
stopped  in  Charleston  on  his  vacation  a  few 
years  after  acc^ting  the  Buffalo  position  just 
at  the  time  when  the  Winston-Salem  Arts 
Council  was  seeking  a  new  director  and 
agreed  to  go  to  Winston-Salem  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  He  acc^ted  the  position,  became  a 
complete  convert  to  the  arts  council  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  later  went  to  St  Paul  to  help  in 
the  leadership  and  development  of  an  arts 
council  within  that  city. 

John  S.  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  and  League  President  will  preside 
at  the  opening  Convention  session  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  as  well  as  at  other  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  day  period.  Mr.  Edwards,  well 
known  to  scores  of  League  affiliated  orches¬ 
tras,  was  the  subject  of  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  feature  article  this  season  in  which  his 
experiences  with  many  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
nowned  musicians  were  recounted.  As  former 
manager  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  St  Louis 
Symphony,  the  Baltimore  Symphony  and  the 
National  Symphony,  Mr.  Edwards  has  per¬ 
sonally  experienced  almost  every  known  joy, 
sorrow,  problem  and  crisis  of  the  orchestra 
world. 

Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golde^  President,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of  the  (Ik>nven- 
tion  press  department  Daughter  of  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  Tin^  Mrs.  (ktlden  com¬ 
bines  extensive  experience  and  knowledge  of 
press  work  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  symphony  orchestra  world. 

Theodore  Strongin,  music  critic  of  the 
Chattanooga  ’Times,  who  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Lea^e  in  coiuiection  with  music 
critics  activities  for  several  years,  will  be 
assisting  Mrs.  Golden  in  the  Convention  press 
work. 

Saul  Goodman.  Timpanist  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  is  Chairman  of  the  Thursday 
afternoon  session  in  which  “Composers  and 


Conductors  Meet  the  Musicians”.  One  of  the 
world’s  great  timpanists,  and  a  man  of  rare 
good  will  and  geniality,  all  musicians  will 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  well  as  that  of  the  composers 
and  conductors  who  will  attend  the  session. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member  of  both 
the  League  and  the  Sioux  City  Symphony,  is 
Chairman  of  the  League  Board  Luncheon 
scheduled  for  Saturday  at  noon,  to  which  all 
present  and  past  officers  and  board  members 
of  the  League  are  cordially  invited. 

Nat  Greenberg,  Manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Philharmonic,  is  Chairman  of  Convention  dis¬ 
plays  and  will  be  assisted  by  Leonard  Pas,  Jr., 
Coordinator  of  the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine 
Arts.  All  orchestras  and  arts  councils  are 
urged  to  bring  or  send  displays  telling  of  the 
work  of  their  own  organizations.  The  spacious 
lounge  of  the  Chase  Hotel  will  be  used  for 
the  displays  throughout  the  convention.  Mr. 
Greenberg  also  is  ^airman  of  the  session  on 
Player- Manager  Relationships  scheduled  for 
Friday  morning.  He  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  discuss  this  subject.  For  many  years,  Mr. 
Greenberg  headed  the  bass  fiddle  section  of 
the  Kan^  City  Philharmonic.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  1959  League  Course  in  Or¬ 
chestra  Management  and  last  fall  accepted  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Phil¬ 
harmonic. 

Lloyd  H.  Haldeman,  Manager  of  the  Fresno 
Philharmonic,  Calif.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Photography  Committee — one  of  the 
most  frustrating  jobs  of  the  convention.  Pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  on  hand  to  take  pictures  of 
convention  delegates  for  use  in  their  home 
cities.  It  is  Mr.  Haldeman’s  task  to  attempt 
to  get  subjects  and  photographer  together  at 
the  appointed  time  and  then  see  to  it  that  de¬ 
livery  of  photos  is  made  as  agreed  upon.  ’The 
basic  idea  is  excellent  but  seldom  works  as 
scheduled.  Nevertheless  delegates  are  urged 
to  make  use  of  this  publicity  medium  as  an  aid 
to  their  own  orchestra’s  publicity. 

Mr.  Haldeman  was  a  member  of  the  League 
Management  Course  presented  in  Providence, 
in  1956.  He  then  carried  out  his  Armed  Serv¬ 
ice  responsibilities  and  inunediately  following 
his  release  visited  the  League’s  Workshop  then 
in  progress  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 
Attending  the  Workshop  was  Haig  Yaghjian, 
then  Conductor  of  the  Fresno  Philharmonic 
which  was  seeking  a  fiill  time  manager.  Con¬ 
ferences  were  arranged  and  shortly  hereafter 
Mr.  Haldeman  accepted  the  position  with  the 
Fresno  Orchestra. 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herbcrger,  former  president 
of  the  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild,  is  (Chairman 
of  the  Womens  Association  division  of  the 
Convention.  Mrs.  Herberger  is  planning  a 
star-studded  panel  of  speakers  for  the  Wom¬ 
ens  Association  gala  luncheon  on  Thursday, 
and  has  issued  report  forms  to  League  affili¬ 
ated  Womens  Associations  asking  for  current 
information  on  their  1959-60  fund  raising 
projects  and  special  promotion  schemes.  From 
these  replies,  she  will  select  those  of  :^>ecial 
and  unique  interest  for  review  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  Friday  morning  and  Saturday 
afternoon  sessions. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  IH,  Board  Member  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  of  the  League, 
is  Chairman  of  Ae  Annual  Convention  ^n- 
quet  scheduled  for  Saturday  night  in  the 
famed  Khorassan  Room  of  the  Chase  Hotel. 
The  League  Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  Music  will  be  presented  at  the  banquet  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker. 

Harry  Levenson,  Conductor  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Orchestra  and  the  Worcester  Youth 
Orchestra  is  Chairman  of  the  Conductors 
Luncheon  on  ’Thursday  noon.  Mr.  Levenson 


states  this  will  be  an  informal  meeting  which 
will  give  the  conductors  opportvmity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  whatever  is  of  chief  interest  to  them. 

Robert  MacIntyre,  Manager  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Symphony  is  Chairman  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Managers  Conference  to  be  presented 
on  Wednesday — the  day  before  the  official 
o(>ening  of  the  conventon.  Mr.  MacIntyre  is 
sending  letters  to  the  managers  of  all  metro¬ 
politan  orchestras  (orchestras  operating  on 
budgets  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $250, 0(X)) 
asking  for  agenda  suggestions.  Mr.  MacIntyre 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  orchestra 
management  field,  having  served  in  that  capa¬ 
city  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  the 
Baltimore  Symphony  prior  to  his  work  with 
the  Birmingham  Symphony.  (He  seems  to 
specialize  in  the  B’s.) 

Mrs.  Charles  Marling,  Past  President  of  the 
Civic  Symphony  Society  of  Topeka  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Friday  morning  session  on  “Gov¬ 
erning  Board  Responsibilities  in  Small  B\^^t 
Orchestras”,  and  brings  to  this  season  a 
of  first-hand  experience  from  her  servi^Ko 
cultural  affairs  in  the  Topeka  area. 

A.  H.  Miller,  Manager  of  the  Duluth  Sym¬ 
phony  is  Chairman  of  the  Managers  Lvmcheon 
on  Thursday  noon.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  League  and  has  attended  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  League’s  14  conventions. 

Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore,  violinist  and  board 
member  of  the  Knoxville  Symphony,  is  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Lea^e  Newsletter,  She 
will  be  seeking  the  written  reports  of  the 
various  sessions  from  the  sectional  program 
chairmen.  Filing  such  reports  with  Mrs. 
Moore  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  sessions 
can  be  covered  in  the  post  convention  issues 
of  the  Newsletter. 

William  Nelms,  League  Executive  Assistant 
and  former  manager  of  the  Springfield  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ill.,  is  Convention  Manager.  Mr.  Nelms 
attended  the  League  course  in  orchestra  man¬ 
agement  in  1956,  has  attended  all  conventions 
since  ^at  time  and  is  developing  many  facets 
of  the  convention  in  accord  with  his  owjjMb- 
servations  and  experience  as  a  conv^^Pn 
delegate  from  a  member  orchestra. 

S.  Leonard  Pas,  Jr.,  Coordinator  of  the 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  is  Co-chairman 
of  the  Display  Committee.  In  his  position  in 
Quincy  he  is  called  upon  for  managerial  ac¬ 
tivities  by  many  of  the  arts  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  inas¬ 
much  as  most  of  them  operate  modestly 
financed  volunteer  programs  and  do  not  en¬ 
gage  managers  for  their  own  organizations. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  3d,  President,  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  New  York 
City,  is  guest  speaker  for  the  Convention 
Banquet,  Saturday  night  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  studied  many  of 
the  nation’s  arts  activities  for  many  years, 
and  is  keenly  interested  in  the  work  being 
done  throughout  the  country.  While  attending 
the  convention  he  will,  no  doubt,  seek  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  first  hand  information  on 
ffie  work  of  many  of  the  arts  coimcils  whose 
activities  and  problems  will  have  a  bearing  on 
the  future  work  of  Lincoln  Center. 

Boris  SokolofI,  Manager,  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony 

Milo  G.  DeVries,  Manager,  Grand  Rapids 
Symphony 

Eugene  Ober,  Conductor,  Anaheim  Sym¬ 
phony,  Calif. 

The  above  three  gentlemen  are  the  speakers 
for  the  Friday  morning  session  on  Ticket 
Sales.  Each  of  the  orchestras  they  represent 
enjoyed  phenomenally  successful  ticket  sales 
this  season.  The  Anaheim  Symphony  changed 
this  year  from  a  policy  of  free  concerts  to 
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admission  concerts — largely  as  a  resvilt  of 
discussions  heard  at  various  League  gather¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Ober  reported  that  the  plan  worked. 
Audiences  were  larger  than  for  previous  years 
and  he  has  been  asked  to  review  the  pro¬ 
cedures  which  proved  so  successful. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Symphony  reported  a 
completely  sold  out  season  several  days  be¬ 
fore  the  first  concert  and  Mr.  DeVries  has 
been  asked  to  discuss  the  factors  that  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  felicitous  state  of  affairs. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  ticket  sales  this 
season  broke  the  records  for  the  last  thirteen 
years.  Mr.  Sokoloif  has  been  asked  to  tell 
how  it  was  done. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive 
Secretary,  will  give  her  annual  report  to  the 
membership  at  the  opening  Convention  ses¬ 
sion  on  Thursday  morning.  Mrs.  Thompson 
is  known  to  practically  every  orchestra  and 
arts  council  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
either  through  correspondence  or  personal 
visits.  She  is  editor  of  the  League  Newsletter, 
serves  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Music  Council  and  from  time  to  time 
on  various  other  national  arts  committees. 


^^urent  Tomo,  Conductor,  of  the  Kirkwood 
S^^>hoiiy,  a  community  orchestra  in  the  St. 

area,  is  Chairman  of  the  Wednesday 
night  “Tune-Up  Party”  when  the  area  orches¬ 
tras  are  hosts  for  the  entire  convention.  Mr. 
Tomo  is  a  former  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony.  He  has  been  interested  in  League 
work  for  several  years  and  was  a  member  of 
the  1958  course  in  orchestra  management  The 
Kirkwood  Symphony  is  one  of  the  very  active 
community  orchestras  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
and  various  of  its  members  have  attended  pre¬ 
vious  convention  musicians  workshops. 

Richard  Wangerin,  Manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra  and  the  Louisville  Fund,  is 
Chairman  of  the  traditional  Friday  night  “In¬ 
formation  Please”  session.  This  year,  the  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  divided  into  two  sections.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
“Quiz  the  Experts”  session.  A  panel  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  various  music  business  and 
professional  organizations  including  publish¬ 
ers,  performing  rights  societies,  artist  repre¬ 
sentatives,  etc.  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  from  anyone  who  wishes  to  ask 
At  the  end  of  this  session,  orchestra 
^^Isentatives  will  be  seated  at  tables  to  dis¬ 
cuss  individual  questions  pertaining  to  prac¬ 
tically  any  phase  of  orchestra  operations. 

Robert  Ward,  Composer  and  Music  Pub¬ 
lisher  (Galaxy  Press)  is  chairman  of  the 
Music  Listening  Room  project  in  which  music 
publishers  will  make  available  recordings  and 
scores  for  study  by  anyone  attending  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  Music  Listening  Room  will  open 
We^esday  morning,  June  15  and  remain  open 
throughout  the  convention. 

James  Franklin  West,  Conductor  of  the 
Davidson  College  Orchestra,  N.  C.,  and  the 
Piedmont  Youth  Symphony  is  Chairman  of  the 
College  Orchestra  division  of  the  convention 
and  is  planning  special  sessions  for  college 
orchestra  representatives  on  Friday  morning 
and  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Evan  Whallon,  wife  of  the  Conductor  of 
the  Columbus  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of  the 
sessions  for  wives  of  conductors  and  managers. 
Mrs.  Whallon,  a  musician  and  member  of  the 
music  faculty  of  Antioch  College  has  had  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  many  phases  of  musical 
activities.  These  sessions  are  closed,  but  hus¬ 
bands  of  one  manageress  and  one  conductr^ 
have  threatened  to  crash  the  gate.  They  insist 
they  have  mutual  problems  of  also  being  of 
the  non-performing  contingent  of  an  orches¬ 
tra  household.  Mrs.  Whallon  is  most  graci¬ 
ously  non-committal  about  the  content  of  the 
sessions.  “We  will  take  up  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  mutual  ctmcem  in  a  manner 
which  we  hope  will  prove  helpful  to  the 
orchestras  involved.”  (Certainly,  we  ask  for 
nothing  superior  to  that.) 


Smithsonian  Institution 
Art  Centers  Exhibit 

To  Be  Shown  at  Convention 

The  versatility  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Cen¬ 
ters  under  one  roof  will  be  pointed  up  during 
the  League  Convention  in  a  special  exhibit 
obtained  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Developed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects,  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  show  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity's  Music  Center,  the  Shakespeare  Theatre 
in  Ontario,  and  a  representative  community 
center  in  suburban  Richmond,  California, 
and  many  others,  complete  with  a  full  ex¬ 
planatory  text.  T^e  exhibit  recently  had  its 
premiere  showing  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
will  be  released  for  tour  as  of  June  first;  it’s  a 
brand  new  exhibition  which  will  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  those  whose  cmnmunities  are 
in  need  of  good  concert,  drama,  museum  and 
library  facilities.  The  exhibit  will  be  housed 
in  the  Regency  Room  of  the  Chase  Hotel. 


League  Annual  Award — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
organization  or  individual  in  recognition  of 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  musical 
development  in  a  local  area,  that  contribution 
also  must  have  significance  ifor  the  nation  as  a 
whole,”  explained  Mr.  Kendrick. 

Recipient  of  the  1959  Distinguished  Service 
to  Music  Award  was  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Conductor,  New  York  Philharmonic,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  contributicHi  to  the  enjoyment, 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  music 
through  telecasts  and  broadcasts. 


AT  THE  CONVENTION  -  - 

"REAL  VS.  REEL' 


Displays  of  Member 
Organizations 


t»e  sure  your  orchestra  or  arts  council  is 
on  display  at  the  convention! 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS:  If  you  send 
displays,  ship  prepaid  to  CONVENTION 
DISPLAYS,  AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  LEAGUE,  CHASE  HOTEL,  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO.  in  time  to  arrive  between  June 
6  and  11.  Due  to  our  staff  limitations,  we 
cannot  return  display  materials.  Unless  you 
have  a  representative  present,  please  do  not 
send  materials  which  must  be  returned.  If 
you  bring  displays,  take  materials  to  the  Dis¬ 
play  Room  at  the  Chase  and  consult  Mr. 
Greenberg. 


There  is  a  $1.00  display  fee.  which  covers 
special  hotel  staff  as.sistance.  MAKE  YOUR 
DISPLAY  SPACE  RESERVATION  NOW 
ON  THIS  FORM— CLIP  AND  MAIL  TO: 


Nat  Greenberg,  Manager 
Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
201  West  Jefferson  Street 
Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana. 

We  enclose  check  payable  to  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
for  One  Dollar. 

Will  BRING  display  materials  (check) _ _ 

Will  SEND  display  materials  (check) . . . 

Need  TABLE  SPACE  approx.  . .  sq.  ft. 

Neet  WALL  SPACE  approx .  sq.  ft. 


(organization) 


(street  address) 


(city  and  state) 

Name  of  person  responsible  for  display: 


Is  “reel”  music  real?  Can  you  meaure 
musical  sounds  in  decibels  and  inches  (really 
—  5  inches  of  C  sharp,  3  inches  of  A  flat,  etc.) 
and  come  out  with  real  music,  or  have  you 
merely  reeled  out  a  reproduction  of  sound 
as  the  result  of  producing  X  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  (real)  per  second?  Is  music  the  end 
result  of  inspiration  at  work  in  the  human 
soul,  heart  and  mind  or  is  it,  after  all,  really 
mere  organization  of  sound? 

The  very  thought  of  electronics  in  music 
leaves  some  [leople  reeling  although  others 
insist  that  the  minute  control  made  possible 


through  electronics  opens  up  sounds  and  re¬ 
sults  which  the  composers  of  “real”  music 
always  have  aspired  to  but  could  not  attain. 

Declaimers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in¬ 
cluding  composers  Vladimir  Ussachevsky,  El¬ 
liott  Carter  and  Ulysses  Kay,  will  make  known 
their  views  at  the  Friday  (June  17)  Conven¬ 
tion  Luncheon  titled  “Real  vs.  Reel.”  Come 
and  add  your  real  voice  to  the  viewpoint  of 
your  choice! 


Composer  Elliott  Carter 


Composer  Ulysses  Kay 


Nswsicttsr  of  American  Symphony  Orchmtm  Loapua 
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Cultural  Arts  Development 
Necessary  for  City  Growth, 
States  William  Zeckendorf 

William  Zeckendorf,  Sr.,  famed  developer 
of  large  real  estate  projects,  appeared  as 
speaker  for  the  National  Symphony’s  mainte¬ 
nance  fund  campaign  luncheon  and  flung  out 
a  challenge  to  municipal  leaders  and  business 
interests. 

In  answering  the  question  of  what  it  is 
that  makes  some  cities  prosper  and  others 
practically  die  on  the  vine,  Zeckendorf  said, 
“It  is  the  presence  or  lack  of  the  cultural  arts. 
Just  as  moths  are  drawn  to  a  flame,  people 
are  drawn  to  certain  cities  and  not  to  others. 
The  flame  which  attracts  people  to  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  is  cultural  interests — 
music  and  the  arts.  It  is  this  which  makes 
a  city  successful  and  business  men  who  don’t 
support  the  arts  in  those  cities  are  getting  a 
free  ride.” 


Music  Listening  Roam 
Open  Early 

Provided  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Music  Publishers  Association,  a  Music  Lis¬ 
tening  Room  will  be  set  up  in  the  Pony 
EIxpress  Room  of  the  Chase  Hotel  affording 
opportunity  to  examine  and  audition  scores, 
recordings  and  tapes  of  new  miisic.  Chair¬ 
man  Rolxrt  Ward,  Managing  Editor  of  Galaxy 
Music  Corporation,  announces  that  the  room 
will  be  opened  at  10:00  a.  m.  Wednesday, 
June  15,  and  conductors,  composers,  all  musi¬ 
cians  are  invited  to  come  early  and  avail 
themselves  of  this  service  before  the  Con¬ 
vention  Sessions  begin  Thursday,  June  16. 
’The  room  will  be  open  all  day  throughout 
the  convmtion  and  all  registrants  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  make  use  of  it.  A  number  of 
the  Associati(Hi’s  publishers  will  attend  the 
Convention. 


Does  your  reed  making  technique  leave 
something  to  be  desired?  See  Raymond  Still, 
Chicago  Symphony  first  oboist,  at  the 
Musicians  Convention  Workshop,  June  15-16. 


Does  your  clarinetist  have  difficulty  with 
that  solo  in  “Rhapsody  in  Blue”?  If  so,  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  consult  with  Louis  Paul,  fimt 
clarinetist  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  at  the 
Musicians  Convention  Workshop,  June  15-16. 


1960  Summer  Institute — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
recipients  of  the  League  Grant  for  Advanced 
Study. 

In  the  Extern  Workshop,  Dr.  Lert  will  be 
assisted  by  Haig  Yaghjian,  Assistant  Conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cinciimati  Symphony  and  currently 
a  recipient  of  the  League  Advanced  Study 
Grant. 

The  Summer  unit  of  the  Institute  of  Or¬ 
chestral  Studies  probably  is  best  described  in 
terms  of  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  (xmducting 
“class,”  nor  a  conducting  “school.”  ’The  work 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  certain  facilities 
and  conditi(xis  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  professional  study  of  the  art  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  conducting.  Those  facilities  and 
conditions  are  made  available  in  the  summer 
projects,  and  it  rests  with  the  individual 
conductor,  composer  and  musician  to  use 
them  to  his  own  greatest  advantage  in  the 
further  development  of  his  professional  work. 

A  full  scale  symphony  orchestra  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90  musicians  is  being  assembled 
for  each  of  the  stuay  projects  from  among 
members  of  major,  metropolitan,  community 
and  college  orchestras.  Ten  to  fifteen  cxMiduc- 
tors  will  be  accepted  for  each  of  the  study 
projects  and  several  composers  will  be  in¬ 
residence  during  a  pa  t  of  each  Institute. 

The  work  will  consist  of  five  hours  of  full 
ordiestra  rehearsal  daily,  suf^lemented  by 
conference  and  discussi<Ni  sessions,  specif 
ensemble  work,  etc.  A  large  body  of  reper¬ 
toire  representative  of  the  classic,  romantic 
and  contemporary  periods  will  be  rehearsed. 
Sound  films  will  be  made  with  each  conduc¬ 
tor  as  a  further  aid  to  his  studies  of  conduct¬ 
ing  techniques. 

Music  and  vacation  activities  are  combined 
during  the  study  projects.  ’The  West  Coast 
workshc^  locale  is  right  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whereas  the  Eastern  Workshop  this  year  is  in 
the  mountains.  Many  of  the  musicians  and 
conductors  are  accompanied  by  their  families 
who  enjoy  the  music,  the  beauty  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  vacation  facilities. 

Persons  interested  in  receiving  full  infor¬ 
mation  may  write  to  the  League  Office,  Post 
Office  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
Some  of  the  orchestra  sections  are  filled 
though  places  still  remain  in  a  few  of  the 
sections.  Conductor  and  composer  certifica¬ 
tions  are  almost  completed  for  both  projects. 


Orchestras  and  League 
Announce  1960  Summer 
Music  Plans 

Symphony  Concerts,  Conductor  Study, 
Orchestro  Player  Assemblies, 

Stringed  Instrument  Study,  Opera 
Workshops,  Youth  Music  Comps 

Music  and  music  activities,  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  part  of  the  summer  scene  in  the  United 
States,  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  June  through  August.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  mere  sampling  of  1960  summer 
plans. 

June  15-16.  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Convention  Workshop  for  Musicians 
in  which  artist  instructors  from  leading  sym¬ 
phonies  will  present  classes  for  each  sym¬ 
phonic  instrument.  Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Registration  fee,  $15.00.  Informa¬ 
tion:  League  Office,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Va. 

June — August.  University  of  CoioE|^ 
Boulder,  offers  a  “round  of  cultural  ev^^V 
including  presentations  of  “Brigadoon”  tRi 
“Barber  of  Seville”;  classes  presented  by 
Lutenist-harpsichordist,  Suzanne  Bloch,  July 
25-Aug.  12;  concert  series  by  Hans  Hotter  and 
the  Hungarian  String  Quartet.  Information: 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

June  19 — August  13.  Cleveland  Summer 
Orchestra  under  direction  of  Louis  Lane,  will 
present  summer  pops  concerts  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Auditorium.  Information:  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra,  Severance  Hall,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

June  21 — August  15.  American  Federation 
of  Musicians  will  present  the  second  Interna¬ 
tional  String  Congress  scholarship  sununer 
school  at  San  German,  Puerto  Rico.  Cmnposer 
Roy  Harris  will  head  the  faculty  supervising 
the  work  of  approximately  one  hundred 
young  string  players  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  21.  Information:  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  425  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

June  23 — July  15.  American  Symp^av 
Orchestra  League  Institute  for  Ccmdi^Hk 
Composers  and  Orchestra  Musicians,  oi^Be 
Monterey  Peninsula,  California.  Information: 
League  Office,  Post  Office  Box  164,  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia. 

July  3 — August  16.  Chautauqua  Season, 
N.  Y.  including  summer  high  school,  music 
instruction,  Chautauqua  Symphony  Concerts, 
Walter  Hendl,  Conductor,  and  opera.  Infor¬ 
mation:  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y. 

July  3 — August  14.  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  offering 
orchestral  conducting  classes,  chamber  music, 
instrumental  and  piano  instruction,  seminar 
in  contemporary  music,  instruction  in  all 
phases  of  operatic  productimi,  choral  work, 
and  Boston  Symphony  concerts.  Information: 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Symphony  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton,  15. 

July  30 — August  14.  Pacific  Northwest  Music 
Camp,  Fort  Flagler,  Washington,  offers  work 
in  orchestra,  band  and  ballet.  Registration  fee 
$66.50.  Information:  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Schmitt, 
510  W.  Highland  Dr.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

August  6-20.  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League  Institute  for  Conductors,  Com¬ 
posers  and  Orchestra  Musicians  at  Orkney 
Springs,  Virginia.  Information:  League  Of¬ 
fice,  Post  Office  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Va. 

August  7-20.  Lake  Tahoe  Music  Camp 
offers  work  in  orchestra,  choir  and  band. 
Information:  Dr.  John  L.  Carrico,  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nevada. 

August  22-28.  Michigan  Civic  Orchestra 
Association  presents  the  Interlochen  Summer 
Assembly  at  National  Music  Camp. 


ORDER  FORM  FOR  LEAGUE  PUBLICATIONS 


American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

Box  164, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Please  send  immediately  the  following  League  Publications: 

No.  of 

Cities 

.  Governing  Boards  of  Symphony  Orchestras  @  $1.25  per  copy  . 

$ 

Legal  Documents  of  Symphony  Orchestras  @  $1.25  per  copy 

$ 

Music  Critics  Workshop  Summary  @  $1.00  per  copy  . 

1 

- Survey  of  Arts  Councils  @  $1.75  per  cc^y . . . 

-$ 

TOTAL _ 

Enclosed  check  in  the  amount  of  $ 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT: 

NAMF. 

ADDRESS  ( 
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UTAH  SYMPHONY 
FACT  FINDING 


The  Utah  Symphony’s  fact-finding  experi¬ 
ment  was  reported  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Newsletter  (Vol.  11,  No.  1-2,  Page  4).  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  sent  to  20,000  persons  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  State  probed  into  public  opinion 
concerning  various  aspects  of  the  Orchestra’s 
operations.  Replies  on  many  of  the  questions 
are  of  general  interest. 

1.  1,316  persons  voted  for  continuation  of 
concerts  in  the  schools  as  against  30  persons 
who  disapproved. 

2.  Votes  on  the  most  convenient  night  for 
concerts  brought  the  usual  confusing  re¬ 
sponses  except  there  seemed  to  be  agreement 
that  in  Salt  Lake,  at  least,  Sunday  night  is 
not  a  good  time  for  concerts. 

Sunday  night  preferred  by  6  persons. 
Monday  night  preferred  by  80  persons. 
Tuesday  night  preferred  by  69  persons. 
Wedne^ay  night  preferr^  by  477  persons. 
Thursday  night  preferred  by  236  persons. 
FYiday  night  preferred  by  495  persons. 
^|mday  night  preferred  by  181  persons. 
^^Dtah  Symphony  concerts  customarily  are 
presented  on  Wednesday  night.) 

3.  1,315  persons  agreed  that  present  ticket 
prices  are  satisfactory.  (Minimum  priced 
tickets  are  $10.00  for  adults  and  $7.50  for  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  series  of  ten  concerts.)  95  per¬ 
sons  thought  prices  were  too  high  and  116 
thought  they  were  too  low. 

4.  Preferences  for  soloists  were  recorded 


as  follows: 

Pianists  _ 1,090 

Violinists  . 533 

Vocalists  _ 482 

Cellists  _ 180 

Other  _ 105 


5.  Question  concerning  whether  or  not  peo¬ 
ple  had  listened  to  the  Utah  Symphony^  13 
weekly  broadcasts  during  January,  February 
and  March  brought  the  following  replies: 
Yes — 696;  Some — 322;  None — 534. 


6.  Question;  Which  of  the  following  do 
y^l^feel  is  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
(Symphony  to  our  state? 

-It  is  taking  steps  to  lift  the  cultural 
level  of  this  community  to  a  plane  comparable 
to  that  of  many  of  the  larger  musical  centers 
of  the  world. 


748 — It  offers  this  commimity  live  concerts 
of  the  world’s  greatest  music. 

182 — It  provides  employment  for  the  State’s 
talented  musicians. 


7.  Question: 

Which 

composer  would  you 

like  to  hear  represented 

more  often? 

Beethoven  .  _ 

173 

Mendelssohn  _ 

in 

_....  148 

9 

9 

_...  73 

9 

72 

9 

65 

9 

...  58 

8 

....  51 

7 

46 

6 

Rachmaninoff  ... 

_  35 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .. 

6 

_  32 

6 

...  28 

6 

27 

5 

..  21 

5 

Stravinsky  _ 

_  15 

Shostakovich  _ 

5 

_  12 

5 

Haydn  _ 

__  11 

65  other  composers 

Liszt  _ _ 

11 

listed  by  one  to 

Berlioz  . . 

_ 10 

four  persons. 

Re:  Personal  Life  of  a  Manager:  Quote 
from  Herb  Caen  Column  in  recent  issue  of 
San  Francisco  Examiner:  HOWARD  SKIN- 
NEIR,  gen.  mgr.  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Oi^ra  (and  a  most  eligible  bache¬ 
lor)  doesn’t  like  to  date  ballet  dancers 
“because  they’re  always  tired”  or  c^ra 
singers  “because  all  they  want  to  do  is  gar¬ 
gle”  I  was  afraid  to  ask  him  about  lady 
fiddlers. 


San  Antonio  Symphony 
Increases  Length  of 
Season  for  1960-61 

Programming  by  IBM 

Tlie  San  Antonio  Symphony  will  increase 
the  length  of  its  season  from  twenty -one  to 
twenty-two  weeks  for  the  1960-61  season, 
with  the  possibility  that  a  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Festival  may  add  £mother  week  to  the  season. 

It  was  bound  to  happen  that  sooner  or 
later  IBM  machines  would  invade  the  concert 
hall — and  so  they  did  during  a  fall  concert  of 
the  San  Antonio  Symphony.  Cards  listing 
nine  selections  were  inserted  in  the  programs 
and  audience  members  were  asked  to  select 
two  cards  representing  their  favorite  com¬ 
positions.  At  intermission,  ushers  collected 
the  cards  which  were  then  sorted  by  the  IBM 
machines.  The  two  winning  pieces  were 
played  immediately  after  intermision. 


Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Tour  and  Travel  Statistics 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  will  have  estab¬ 
lished  some  sort  of  record  in  the  tour  and 
travel  departments  at  the  close  of  the  curr«it 
season.  At  the  end  of  60  years  of  providing 
fine  music  for  the  entire  world,  the  Orchestra 
will  have  traveled  a  total  of  1,315,600  miles. 
Of  this,  a  total  of  43,000  were  traveled  dur¬ 
ing  two  European  post-season  tours  (1945 
and  1958)  and  one  transcontinental  tour 
(1957). 

The  Orchestra,  which  travels  an  average  of 
12,000  miles  during  each  season  will  have 
given  4,216  concerts  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
end  of  the  1959-60  season.  Out-of-town  con¬ 
certs  will  total  2,395,  and  post-season  tour 
concerts,  94,  for  a  grand  total  of  6,705  concerts. 

During  a  normal  season,  in  addition  to  10 
trips  to  New  York,  eight  concerts  in  Baltimore 
and  several  brief  tours  in  New  England  and 
the  South,  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  sched¬ 
ules  a  major  Southern  trip  and  a  lengthy, 
intensive  mid-west  tour. 


North  western  National  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Program  Ads 

The  North  Texas  Agency  (Dallas)  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  featuring  an  interesting  series  of  full 
page  ads  in  the  Dallas  Symphony  programs 
titled  “Concert  Halls  of  America.” 

The  articles  include  the  history  of  each 
featured  concert  hall,  a  photograph  or  sketch 
of  the  building,  and  an  insert  photo  of  the 
manager  of  the  hall  or  manager  of  the  city’s 
symphony  orchestra.  The  series  includes  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Baltimore;  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Symphony  Hall;  Orchestra  Hall  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  State  Fair  Music  Hall  in  Dallas;  Hous¬ 
ton’s  Music  Hall;  Northrop  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium  in  Mirmeapolis;  New  Orleans  Munici¬ 
pal  Auditorium;  Carnegie  Hall  and  Lincoln 
Center  Concert  Hall  in  New  York;  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  Academy  of  Music;  Syria  Mosque  in 
Pittsburgh;  Kiel  Auditorium  in  St.  Louis. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  ads  should  be  sent 
to  the  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  1714  Mercantile  Dallas  Bldg.,  Dal¬ 
las,  ’Texas. 


Could  your  flutist  use  some  coaching  on 
“L’Apres-midi”?  Arrange  for  him/her  to  see 
Israel  Borouchoff,  first  fiutist  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  at  the  Musicians  Convention 
Workshop,  June  15-16. 


Cincinnati  Symphony 
Enlarges  Orchestra  and 
Changes  Matinee  Schedule 
For  1960-61  Season 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
be  increased  during  the  1960-61  season  to 
number  100  members,  making  it  one  of  the 
largest  orchestras  in  the  country. 

The  other  American  orchestras  having  100 
or  more  members  are  those  of:  New  York, 
Bostcm,  Philadel{^ia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco  and  Detroit. 

The  new  size  of  the  orchestra  represents  an 
increase  of  8  over  the  present  92 -piece  or¬ 
ganization  and  a  total  of  14  since  Max  Rudolf 
became  music  director  in  1958. 

The  eight  new  posts  will  include  three 
violins,  and  one  each  in  the  vicria,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  horn  and  percussion  secticms. 

Another  change  in  the  Cincinnati  Orches¬ 
tra  season  is  a  switch  in  the  matinee  schedule. 
During  the  next  season,  the  orchestra  will 
perform  14  Friday  matinee  concerts  and  6 
Thursday  evening  concerts  instead  of  20 
matinee  concerts.  The  .Saturday  evening 
series  of  20  concerts  remain  the  same. 


Tri-City  Symphony 
Honors  Veteran  Players 

The  Tri-City  Symphony  (Davenport,  Rock 
Island  and  Moline)  is  celebrating  its  45th  an¬ 
niversary  year  this  season.  At  a  recent  c«i- 
cert,  watches  were  presented  to  two  members 
of  the  orchestra  who  have  played  with  the 
orchestra  throughout  its  entire  history;  Hjal- 
mar  Fryzell,  violinist,  Arthur  Petersen,  cellist 
were  honored. 


Left  to  right:  Hjalmar  Fryzell,  violinist;  Dr. 
David  Palmer,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
’Tri-City  Symphony;  Hilde  Gueden,  Guest 
Artist;  Arthur  Petersen,  cellist. 

The  Tri-City  Symphony  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  founding  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Leta  Snow  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  visited  Davenport  as  a  member  of 
the  Natimial  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  and 
attended  a  concert  of  the  Tri-City  Symphony. 
It  was  this  experience  that  prompted  her  to 
form  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony  in  1921.  She 
held  the  position  of  Manager  of  the  Kalma- 
zoo  Symphony  for  many  years  and  took  action 
to  form  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  in  1942. 


How  does  your  timpanist  make  out  in  some 
of  the  contemporary  music?  Why  not  suggest 
that  he  get  some  help  from  Saul  Goodman, 
New  York  Philharmonic  timpanist,  at  the 
Musicians  Convention  Workshop,  June  15-16. 
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Appoinl-ments,  Changes 
In  Personnel 

Conductors 

Beverly  Hills  Symi^ony,  Calif,  appointed 
Herbert  Weiskopf  conductor  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1959-60  season. 

Birmingham  Symi^ony  announced  the  con- 
ductorial  appointment  of  Arthur  Winograd 
for  1960-61,  followii^  the  resignation  of 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin. 

Cleveland  Orchestra  announced  the  promo¬ 
tion  oi  Louis  Lane  from  the  position  of 
Assistant  Conductor  to  that  of  Associate 
Conductor. 

Houston  Symphony  has  announced  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Conductor  Leopold  Stokowski,  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  end  of  the  1960-61  season. 
Kalamazoo  Symphony  announced  the  resigna- 
ticm  of  Herman  Felber,  Conductor,  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  1960-61  season  which  will 
be  Mr.  Felber’s  “Emeritus  Year’’  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Knox-Galesburg  Symphony  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Harry  G.  Trythall  to  the 
post  of  conductor. 

Los  Armeies  Philharmonic  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Georg  Solti  as  Music  Di¬ 
rector. 

Los  Angeles  Virtuoso  Orchestra  (formerly 
known  as  the  Los  Angles  Chamber  Or- 
diestra)  announced  the  conductorial  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  Yarborough  who  al^ 
is  ctmductor  of  the  Northwestern  Michigan 
Symphony,  Traverse  City. 

Milwaukee  Symf^ony  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ha^  John  Brown  as  conduc¬ 
tor  beginning  with  the  1960-61  season.  Mr. 
Brown  was  former  conductm-  of  the  Tri- 
City  Symphony  in  Davenport,  Rock  Island 
and  Moline. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  annoimced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Stanblaw  Skrowaczewski  as 
conductor  beginning  with  the  1960-61  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Skrowaczew^  was  formerly  the 
Music  Director  and  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
National  Philharmonic  of  Poland. 

Santa  Barbara  Symfdiony  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Emo  Daniel  as  conductor  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  1960-61  season.  Dr.  Daniel 
has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  ’Texas. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Walter  Charles  as  conductor 
for  the  1960-61  season.  Mr.  Charles  is  ^e 
former  conductor  of  the  Abilene  Symphony. 
York  Symphony  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Francois  Jaroschy,  conductor,  to 
succeed  Robert  Mandell  who  resigned  at 
the  close  of  the  current  season. 

Youth  Symphony  Ordiestra  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  announced  the  resignation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  season  of  (Conductor  Fran¬ 
cis  Aranyi  who  founded  the  orchestra.  Mr. 
Aranyi  has  retained  his  position  as  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  (he  His¬ 
torical  Museum  and  of  the  Civic  Orchestra, 
Seattle  University. 

Managers  and  Administrative  Staff 

Baltimore  Symphony  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ralph  Black  as  manager.  Mr. 
Black  is  former  manager  of  ’The  National 
Symphony  and  this  season  has  served  as 
the  executive  of  the  President’s  Music  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  succeeds  Miss  Betty  Danneman 
in  Baltimore. 

(Connecticut  Symi^iony  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Palmer  Quackenbush  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Orchestra.  Bfr.  Quackenbush  is 
the  former  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Opera 
Association. 

New  Jersey  Symphony  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Adam  Pinsker  to  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Pinsker 


Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Leaving  Birmingham 
Symphony 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Conductor  of  the 
Birmingham  Symphony  and  former  president 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
completed  ten  years  of  musical  and  artistic 
leadership  in  Birmingham  with  the  final  con¬ 
certs  of  the  1959-60  season  when  his  resigna¬ 
tion  became  effective. 

Citations  were  presented  to  Mr.  Lipkin  by 
the  Mayor  and  City  Commission,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  school  departments  of  Birm¬ 
ingham  and  Jefferson  County,  and  the  Civic 
Opera  Company.  ’The  orchestra  players  ex¬ 
pressed  their  appreciation  of  his  work  with 
the  gift  of  a  handsome  presentation  baton,  and 
his  admirers  on  the  Orchestra’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  presented  him  with  a  car.  Mr.  Lipkin 
was  nominated  for  Birmingham’s  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Lipkin  is  currently  on  a  trip  to  Japan 
and  Siam  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State. 


Violin  and  Viola  Openings 
In  L'Ecole  Monteux 
Orchesl’ra  Aug.  1-31,  1960 

’The  orchestra  for  the  Masters’  Class  of  the 
Domaine  School  of  Conductors,  Hancock, 
Maine,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux, 
has  a  few  openings  for  violinists  and  violists. 

The  places  are  available  to  students  who 
wish  to  gain  experience  in  playing  in  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  Applicants  should  be  age 
16  or  over,  must  agree  to  play  for  the  entire 
period,  August  1-31,  1960,  and  must  furnish 
their  own  transportation,  board  and  room. 

Applications  and  correspondence  should  be 
directed  to: 

Mrs.  Jean  G.  Ferry 
Domaine  School  of  Music 
Hancock,  Maine. 


was  a  member  of  the  1960  League  course  in 
orchestra  management  and  succeeds  Nicho¬ 
las  (jieorge. 

Philadel(^a  Orchestra  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Louis  Hood  to  the  position  of 
Public  Relations  Director.  Mr.  Hood  for¬ 
merly  was  publicity  director  of  the  National 
Symphony,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Orchestra  Personnel 

Cleveland  Orchestra  has  announced  that  Marc 
Lifschey,  oboist,  will  return  to  his  former 
position  of  Principal  Oboist  for  the  1960-61 
season  after  an  absence  of  two  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  filled  the  position  of 
principal  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  personnel  dianges  effective  for  the 
1960-61  season:  Retirement  of  William  Kin¬ 
caid,  principal  flutist,  who  has  been  with  the 
orchestra  39  years.  His  successor  will  be 
James  Pellerite,  flute  professor  at  Indiana 
University  and  former  solo  flutist  with  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  Symphony.  Resigna¬ 
tion  of  Jolm  Minsker,  solo  Engli^  Horn  and 
a  member  of  the  Orchestra  for  24  years;  Ap-- 
pointment  of  William  Stokking,  Jr.  to  the 
violoncello  section.  Mr.  Stokking  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  has  announced  the  re¬ 
tirement  at  the  end  of  this  season  of  Max 
Steindel.  head  of  the  violoncello  section  for 
30  years,  personnel  manager  for  29  years, 
and  a  member  of  the  orchestra  for  44  years. 


Pierre  Monteux  Made 
Honorary  Citizen  of 
Winnipeg 


Pierre  Monteux  accepted  honorary  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  appearance  there  as  guest  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Wiimipeg  Symphony  this  season. 

Victor  Feldbrill  (left).  Conductor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Symphony  and  former  Monteux 
student,  together  with  Alderman  Albert  Ben¬ 
nett  (right)  made  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  Winnipeg’s  Mayor  Juba  who  was  ill  at  the 
time  of  the  Maestro’s  visit. 


Herman  Felber  Resigns 
From  Kalamazoo  Symphony 

Herman  Felber,  Conductor  of  the  Kala- 
rrutzoo  Symphony  for  the  past  25  yeaij^nd 
very  active  in  the  early  work  of  the  Am^^pn 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  has  re^^Rd 
from  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony,  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  1960-61  season  which  will  be 
his  “emeritus  year.”  Mr.  Felber  will  retain  his 
position  on  the  music  faculty  of  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston. 


Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
Issues  Another  Blast 

Returning  to  the  Seattle  Symphony  as  a 
guest  conductor  recently.  Sir  ’Thomas 
Beecham  spoke  his  mind  on  the  matter  of 
American  conductors  in  a  press  interview.  He 
has  been  quoted  as  follows: 

“(jood  God,  how  long  must  you  learn  from 
Europe?  Only  an  American  is  suited  to  con¬ 
duct  an  American  ordiestra.  Do  you  think 
the  Europteans  would  stand  for  a  foreigner? 
Of  course  not.  You’re  willing  to  accept  any 
third-rate  or  fourth-rate  conductor  from  a 
tenth-rate  German  opera  house  in  preference 
to  young  American  conductors.” 


Is  your  tuba  player  frustrated  and  feeling 
forgotten?  Tell  him  to  see  Arnold  Jacobs, 
principal  tuba  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  at  the 
Musicians  Convention  Workshc^,  June  15-16. 


Is  your  horn  quartet  happy  and  congenial 
and  playing  to  perfection?  If  not  suggest  they 
come  enmasse  to  the  Musicians  Convention 
Workshop  and  consult  with  Philip  Farkas,  solo 
homist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Jime  15-16. 
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Tri-City  Symphony 
Revels  in  New  Auditorium 


The  Tri-City  Symphony  inaugurated  a  new 
Saturday  Night  Concert  Series  in  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  with  a  sell-out  audience  and  a  brand 
new  auditorium.  Charles  Gigante,  Conductor, 
reports  that  the  new  Centennial  Hall  at  Au- 
gustana  College  is  “an  answer  to  one’s  dream, 
visually  and  acoustically.’’  Centennial  Hall 
was  erected  as  a  community  tribute  to  Au- 
gustana’s  one  hundred  years  of  service  as  a 
cultural  and  educational  force  in  the  area. 


The  Tri-City  Symphony,  serving  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Illinois 
presents  the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  at  the 
Masonic  Auditorium  in  Davenport. 

’There  is  firm  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
many  persor»s  with  considerable  experience 
in  orchestra  operations  that  concert  halls 
can  practically  make  or  break  a  concert  and, 
on  occasions,  even  an  orchestra. 


’Through  an  elusive,  magical  combination  of 
design  and  acoustics  some  auditoriums  have 
the  power  to  fuse  orchestra  and  audience  into 
^^ingle  entity  during  each  concert.  The  mu- 
^^komehow  envelops  performers  and  listen- 
^^rin  what  has  been  described  by  one  ob¬ 
servers  as  “a  veritable  golden  haze  of  soimd 
which  draws  us  all  together.”  Almost  in¬ 
variably,  orchestras  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  play  regularly  in  such  a  hall  develop 
an  enthusiastic,  fiercely  loyal,  indeed — almost 
a  loving — audience  and  a  strong  supporting 
organization. 

Other  auditoriums  possess  the  strange 
quality  of  alienating  the  listeners  from  the 
performers.  The  listeners  remain  on-lookers, 
characterized  by  a  reserved,  sort  of  show-me 
attitude  and  leave  the  concert  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  lack  of  fulfillment.  This  stand¬ 
offish  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
toward  the  orchestra  tends  to  permeate  the 
entire  orchestra  operation  without  realization 
that  the  lack  of  warmth  between  audience, 
orchestra  and  supporting  organization  may  be 
primarily  a  matter  of  auditorium  design  and 
acoustics  rather  than  due  to  the  personality 
of  conductor,  manager,  president  of  the  board 
or  womens  association  or  the  music  itself. 


•arles  H.  Sanders,  Music  Critic  of  the 
Island  Argus,  discusses  this  matter  in 
his  review  of  the  Tri-City  Symphony’s  open¬ 
ing  pair  of  concerts  in  the  new  auditorium 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,670: 

“.  .  .  ’The  gala  occasion  was  .sparked  by  one 
of  the  finest  performances  by  the  orchestra, 
the  superb  voice  of  tenor  Richard  Tucker  and 
the  perfection  of  the  acoustics  of  the  building, 
the  first  in  the  Quad-Cities  to  be  expressly 
designed  for  music. 

“Launching  the  orchestra’s  45th  season, 
conductor  Charles  Gigante  combined  rare 
musicianship  with  wise  programming.  Nothing 
was  amiss,  and  the  capacity  audience  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  results  thunderously.  . 

After  discussing  the  performance  and  music 
in  glowing  detail,  Sanders  then  compared  that 
concert  with  the  repeat  performance  played 
the  following  afternoon  in  the  larger  Masonic 
Auditorium  (2,750  seating  capacity)  in  Daven¬ 
port: 

“The  Saturday  night  program  was  repeated 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Sunday  sutecrip- 
tion  series  of  five  concerts  at  the  Davenport 
Masonic  Auditorium.  An  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence  of  some  2,000  did  not  possess  the  zeal 
of  the  Saturday-nighters.  The  performance, 
too,  did  not  match  the  first  in  bravura.  Pos¬ 
sibly  that  feeling  can  be  attributed  to  the 
largeness  of  the  Davenport  auditorium  and  its 
less  vital  resonance  or  to  the  excitement  of 
opening  night  and  a  new  concert  hall  of 
extraoi^inary  significance. 

“Maybe  it  was  the  urgency  of  Saturday 
night’s  performance,  or  be  what  it  may,  tlw 
opening  concert  of  the  1959-60  season  was 


Auditorium  Improvements 
In  Roanoke  and  Nashville 

Occasionally,  orchestras  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  bringing  about  considerable  change  in 
audience  reaction  through  the  erection  of 
acoustical  shells  in  otherwise  forbidding  audi¬ 
toriums.  The  Roanoke  Symphony  was  able  to 
add  a  shell  to  its  auditorium  facilities  last 
spring,  and  Marie  Thornton,  Music  Critic  for 
the  Roanoke  World-News,  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows  on  the  first  concert  played  in  the  shell: 

“Something  wonderful  has  been  added  to 
the  Roanoke  Symph<my  Orchestra— an  acous¬ 
tical  shell  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
audience  improves  the  effectiveness  of  the 
orchestra  at  least  one  hundred  percent. 

“For  the  first  time  the  inner  voices  could 
be  heard  distinctly.  The  woodwinds  came 
through  with  perfect  clarity,  the  horns  as  a 
choir  were  more  than  a  background  murmur 
and  the  tonal  quality  of  the  violin  section 
began  to  sing  and  soar. 

‘"The  whole  ensemble  sounded  better  bal¬ 
anced  while  at  the  same  time  each  section 
retained  it’s  own  timbre  and  character.” 

The  Nashville  Symphony  opened  this  sea¬ 
son  in  the  vastly  improved  Nashville  War 
Memorial  Auditorium  which  underwent  major 
surgery  during  the  summer  months,  including 
a  freshly  painted  lobby,  newly  carpeted  aisles, 
a  new  stage  curtain,  air  conditioning  and  new 
backstage  doors  which  materially  aid  the 
musicians  in  moving  instruments  and  equip¬ 
ment  into  the  auditorium. 


Sioux  City  Mourns 
Death  of  A.  B.  DeHoon 

Mr.  A.  B.  DeHaan,  the  dreamer  of  wonder¬ 
ful  dreams  for  the  cultural  development  of 
Sioux  City  who  also  invested  his  personal 
business  in  those  dreams,  died  in  April.  Many 
League  members  will  remember  him  as  the 
inspiring  key  note  speaker  for  the  1957 
National  Convention  held  in  Sioux  City. 

The  Sioux  City  Symphony  dedicated  the 
November  22,  1959  concert  to  Mr.  DeHaan 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  program  page 
to  the  League  Elxecutive  Secretary  with  the 
following  personal  note  written  across  it — 
“Loveliest  Experience  in  a  long  life!” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeHaan  established  the  Sioux 
City  Foundation  which  has  as  its  goal  the 
budding  of  a  center  for  the  performing  arts 
of  the  city.  Their  gift  to  the  Foundation  was 
their  own  businessi — a  flourishing  mink  farm — 
from  which  the  annual  profits  accrue  to  the 
Foundation. 


one  of  those  evenings  when  the  magic  could 
hardly  leave  anycwie  in  the  audience  un¬ 
touched.” 

Bill  McElwain,  music  reviewer  for  the 
Moline  Daily  Dispatch  also  apparently  was 
caught  up  in  the  new  sound  of  the  orchestra 
in  Centennial  Hall,  and  commented  as  follows: 

“Never  has  the  orchestra  been  heard  in 
such  brilliance  and  splendor  of  tone  as  it  was 
Saturday  night.  .  .  It\  probably  true  that  the 
orchestra  was  ‘up’  for  the  gala  dedication 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s  quite  likely 
that  the  magnificence  of  sound  has  been  there 
all  the  time  and  has  never  before  been  heard 
as  it  can  be  in  Centennial  Hall.  As  one  per¬ 
son  in  the  audience  put  it:  ‘It’s  like  hearing 
live  stereo’  ” 


First*  Issue  of  ''Critics 
Criteria"  Published 

'The  first  issue  of  a  new  publication  titled 
“Critics  Criteria”  was  published  un(ter  a 
March  dateline  by  the  Music  Critics  Associa¬ 
tion.  Raymond  Morin,  Music  Critic  of  the 
Wwcester  Telegram  (Mass.),  and  Editor  o£  the 
Critics  Criteria,  described  the  purpose  of  the 
publication  as  follows: 

“The  establishment  o^  a  publication  to  be 
used  by  members  ai  the  Music  Critics 
Association  tor  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
opinions,  viewpoints  and  news  items  has 
been  under  discussion  for  several  years 
and.  at  long  last,  has  become  a  reality 
with  the  release  of  this  first  issue.” 

The  publication  carried  announcement  of  an 
Award  offered  to  the  two  critics  judged  to 
have  written  the  best  “Feature  Piece”  for 
their  own  newspapers  during  the  current  sea¬ 
son,  the  award  to  be  given  jointly  by  the 
Music  Critics  Association  ^md  the  League.  The 
awards  will  consist  of  round  trip  transportation 
to  the  Critics  Western  Conference  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  California, 
July  1-4.  One  award  will  be  given  in  each 
of  the  following  two  classes:  for  the  be^ 
piece  published  in  a  newspaper  established  in 
a  city  of  under  300,000  population,  and  for 
the  best  piece  published  in  a  paper  established 
in  a  city  of  over  300,000  population. 

The  Music  Critics  Association  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Music  Critics  Workshop>s  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  League  and  presented  with  the 
aid  of  Rockefeller  Foundation  grants.  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Elxecutive  Secre¬ 
tary  is  Associate  fklitor  of  the  Critics  Criteria. 


Loszlo  Krousz  Combines 
Music  ond  Art 

Laszlo  Krausz,  member  of  the  viola  section 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  former  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Akron  Symphony  and  the  Mans¬ 
field  Symphony  (Ohio),  also  is  an  artist  whose 
work  has  merited  one-man  shows  in  Akron 
and  Cleveland  The  January  1960  issue  of 
American  Artist  contains  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Krausz  in  which  he  discusses  the  simi¬ 
larities  of  art  and  music.  Several  of  his  pen 
sketches  of  musicians  aixl  orchestra  scenes 
accompany  the  article,  and  Mr.  Krausz  re¬ 
counts  some  of  his  experiences  in  using 
mous  musicians  as  models. 

“Serkin  would  not  rest  a  minute;  even 
while  sitting  quietly  he  practiced  with  his 
little  finger.  Arthur  Rubinstein  was  most 
vigorous,  entertaining  and  friendly.  .  .  . 
Menuhin  was  so  interested  that  I  had  to  give 
him  an  on-the-spot  drawing  lesson.  .  .  . 
Szigeti,  like  Serkin,  practiced  constantly  while 
I  drew.  .  .  .  Stravinsky’s  conversation  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  his  reminding  me  how 
little  time  he  had.” 

Mr.  Krausz,  in  explaining  how  he  happened 
to  become  an  artist,  stated  that  when  he  first 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1947  “one  of  my  first 
jobs  was  with  the  Pops  Concert  Orchestra  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  I  could  hardly  speak  a  word 
of  English.  In  order  to  establi^  a  friendly 
contact  with  my  colleagues,  I  started  to  make 
drawings  of  them.  To  their  surprise  and  mine, 
all  the  drawings  were  good  likenesses,  if  not 
masterpieces.”  Later,  after  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Mr.  Krausz 
began  to  study  art  and  received  his  MA  in 
painting  from  Western  Reserve  University 
last  year.  Also  during  that  year,  in  addition 
to  his  position  with  the  Cleveland  Ortdiestra, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Cooper 
^hool  of  Art  and  a  ^>ecial  lecturer  at  Case 
Institute  of  Technology. 
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Symphony  Women^s  Associations 


Dorothy  Nelms,  Editor 

Come  To  The  Conrention 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  present 
the  scope  and  importance  of  the  League 
National  Convention  than  through  a  quote 
from  the  Nashville  Symphony  News,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  The  Nashville  Symphony  Guild. 

“Attention,  Ladies  of  Arts  Council  and 
Symphony  Guild!  have  you  ever 
wanted  a  quick  summer  school  to  crank  up 
the  old  brain? 

wondered  how  to  get  publicity  for  the  Guild 
Council? 
met  a  composer? 

heard  an  unpublished  symphony? 

Wished  you  knew  who  in  Memphis,  Knox¬ 
ville  or  St.  Louis  had  your  same 
upwards-and-onwards-with-the-Arts  Job? 
seen  the  St.  Louis  Botanical  Gardens? 
and  ZOO? 

dreamed  of  two  or  three  days  at  a  nice 
hotel  (with  swimming  pool)? 

Here’s  your  chance!  June  16-18  is  conven¬ 
tion  time  for  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Arts  Council  Leagues  of  America.  Recall  how 
exciting  the  ASOL  convention  was  two  years 
ago  here  in  Nashville,  and  you’ll  start  plan¬ 
ning  your  wardrobe  right  now.” 

It’s  always  a  tremendous  help  to  “swap” 
ideas  and  you  will  have  your  chance  at  the 
Convention.  You  will  find  it  stimulating  and 
helpful  to  discuss  your  problems  with  others 
interested  in  the  same  things  you  are.  You 
will  get  new  ideas  on  fund  raising,  ticket 
sales,  pre-vues,  memberehip,  dues,  youth 
concerts,  commissions,  newsheets,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  give  others  the  benefit  of  your 
ideas  and  experiences.  In  addition  to  the 
Womens  Associations’  sessions,  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  attend  any  convention,  musi¬ 
cian  workshop  and  arts  council  session  they 
wish  except  the  closed  sessions  for  wives  of 
conductors  and  managers.  (Why  not  send  one 
of  the  wives  and  then  you’ll  even  have  a 
report  on  these  meetings!)  Plan  for  several 
members  of  your  group  to  attend  and  cover 
as  many  different  sessions  as  you  can.  In  this 
way  you  can  take  back  to  your  association  a 
very  complete  report  on  many  phases  of  the 
symphony  world. 

By  this  time  all  you  should  have  received 
your  Convention  program.  If  not,  see  pages 
1-5.  Look  over  the  program  carefully,  and 
then  fill  in  the  convention  and  hotel  reserva¬ 
tion  blanks  and  send  them  to  the  League  office 
More  and  more  the  womens  groups  are  be¬ 
coming  a  tremendously  important  part  of  the 
orchestra  work  and  we  hope  they  will  have  a 
wonderful  r^resentation  at  the  1960  Conven¬ 
tion.  SEE  YOU  IN  ST.  LOUIS! 

Flash:  Just  heard  from  the  Springfield 
Symphony  Guild  (Ill.)  which  is  offering  as 
prizes  for  high  ticket  sellers  for  the  19M-61 
season,  paid  up  registration  fees  for  the 
League  National  Convention.  Bravo! 

Wonderful-frhings-l'oo-nuinerous-l'o- 
more-than-mention  Department 

Our  desk  is  piled  with  programs,  news 
sheets,  grand  letters  —  all  manner  of  splendid 
reports  and  material  concerned  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  womens  groups  all  over  the  country. 
We  wish  we  could  tell  you  in  detail  about  all 
of  them  but  there  just  isn’t  enough  space. 
We’d  like  nothing  better  than  to  tell  you 
about  The  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild’s  com¬ 
plete  report  on  their  year’s  activities  with 
their  “Prelude  Dinner”  opening  the  season, 
their  membership  approaching  the  goal  of 
500,  and  their  Guild  sponsor^  groups — the 
Youth  Orchestra  (High  School  and  College) 
and  the  Symphonette  (4th  through  8th  grades) 
.  .  .  Ilie  Oklahoma  City  Symi^ony  Womens 


Committee’s  Great  Artist  Series  with  their 
record-breaking  box  office  receipts  .  .  .  The 
Junior  Committee  of  the  New  Orleans  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society’s  Captain’s  Dinner  aboard 
the  Hamburg-American  Lines  SS  “Ariadne” 

.  .  .  The  Winnepeg  Symphony  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Symphony  Fiesta-an  evening  of  song, 
music  and  good  humor  with  nearly  10,000  in 
attendance  .  .  .  The  Plymouth  (Michigan) 
Womens  League’s  first  birthday  luncheon  .  .  . 
The  Honolulu  Symphony  Womens  Associa¬ 
tion’s  custom  of  inviting  groups  from  other 
womens  organizations  as  their  special  guests 
at  each  meeting  .  .  .  the  Evening  in  Old 
Spain  theme  for  the  annual  p>ops  concert  and 
dinner  dance  given  by  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  League  of  Fresno  .  .  .  the  ticket  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  the  Beaumont  Symphony 
Womens  League  where  they  sold  $2500  to 
$3000  more  than  in  the  past  two  years  and 
300  to  400  more  seats  .  .  .  the  unique  ranch 
barbeque  put  on  by  the  Amarillo  Symphony 
Guild  for  it’s  opening  meeting  .  .  .  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Phils,  Symphony  Debs,  Encore 
Cookbooks  and  the  benefit  premiere  of  “Once 
More  with  Feeling”  all  sponsored  by  the 
Tulsa  Women’s  Association  .  .  .  the  Wichita 
Women’s  Association’s  preview  coffees, 
“Sweethearts  for  Symphony”  luncheons,  and 
swimming  pool  tours  .  . .  the  concert  given  for 
the  “landlord”,  the  Minneapolis  Society  of 
Fine  Arts,  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Women’s  Association  .  .  .  the  benefit  movie 
and  fashion  show  sponsored  by  the  Women’s 
League  of  the  Schenectady  Symphony  . .  .  the 
afternoon  and  evening  “Symphony  of  Home 
Furnishings”,  a  project  of  the  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Society  .  .  .  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
and  varied  activities  in  which  the  symphony 
women  are  engaged. 

Most  of  the  Symphony  Balls  are  over  and 
we  have  glowing  reports  of  their  successes. 
They  sound  beautiful,  glamorous  and  exciting 
— here  are  some  of  their  names  “The  Crystal 
Palace”  (Minneapolis  Womens  Association) — 
“The  Cinderella  Ball”  (Tulsa  Womens  As¬ 
sociation) —  “The  Golden  Gate  Ball”  (Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  Symphony  and  Evening  Guild) — 
“Symphony  Ball  Cotillion”  (Tuscon  Symphony 
Society) — “The  Head  Dress  Ball”  (Lincoln 
Symphony  Guild,  Neb.) — “The  Regency  Ball” 
(Phoenix  Symphony  Guild)  just  to  mention  a 
few.  The  Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  had  a  “Viennese  Ball”  every  year 
since  1951!  Another  bit  in  the  glamour  de¬ 
partment — the  1,000  fresh  camellias  fastened 
to  stylized  tree  branches  that  set  the  pace  for 
elegance  at  the  benefit  fashion  show-buffet 
the  Womans  Board  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  held  in  the  28  Shop  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company. 

Womens  Associations  and  Education 

The  Student  Foundation  Committee  (a 
standing  committee  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Womens  Committee)  reflects  the 
Symphony  board’s  desire  to  extend  its  ac¬ 
tivities  in  stimulating  interest  in  music  and 
musical  education  in  its  area.  In  November 
1957,  Conductor  Igor  Buketoff  designed  a 
series  of  concerts  for  high  school  teen-age 
students.  A  typical  program  might  present  a 
short  symphony  for  performance  and  analysis; 
a  new  work  never  seen  by  the  orchestra  tm- 
til  presented;  and  a  group  of  lighter  musical 
works.  The  young  listeners  were  urged  to 
ask  any  questions  that  occurred  to  them. 
Since  the  1957  inauguration  of  this  series,  suc¬ 
ceeding  concerts  have  presented  outstanding 
local  high  school  soloists  and  ensembles, 
choral  groups  and  state  competition  winners 
as  special  guests.  This  past  season  has  seen 
two  innovations — programs  have  been  played 
for  the  entire  student  bodies  of  the  two  lUgh 


schools  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  com¬ 
plement  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  was 
used.  Another  recent  activity  of  the  Student 
Foundation  Committee  is  the  granting  of 
summer  musical  scholarships. 

In  keeping  with  the  Phoenix  Symphony 
Guild’s  purpose  of  “Community  Service  thru 
Music”  they  co-sponsored  with  the  Arizona 
Public  Service  a  Christmas  Sunday  afternoon 
tele-cast  by  the  Symphony  orchestra  on 
December  22nd.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
concert  was  viewed  in  50,000  homes.  The 
Guild  also  helped  underwrite  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  orchestra’s  first  children’s  concert 
which  was  televisexl  and  broadcast  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  orchestra  performed  two  con¬ 
certs  to  which  3000  sixth-grade  children  were 
admitted  from  six  school  districts.  They  re¬ 
port  that  it  met  with  tremendous  response 
from  school  administrators,  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  alike.  In  the  near  future  they  plan  to 
sponsor  a  Chamber  Music  Concert  for  the 
Music  Appreciation  Series  at  the  Public 
Library. 

The  Womens  Association  of  the  Tulsa  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  is  sponsoring  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  the  Philharmonii^ 
educational  program  for  children,  specifiefl^/ 
the  well-established  Youth  Concerts  and  the 
new  string  quartet  demonstrations  within  the 
elementary  schools.  Herbert  Garber,  associate 
conductor  under  Vladimir  Golschmann,  con¬ 
ducts  both  phases  of  this  program.  Al¬ 
though  just  getting  \mder  way  this  season, 
two  string  quartets  have  appeared  in  about 
half  (26)  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the 
principals’  invitations,  reaching  boys  cind  girls 
from  the  1st  through  4th  grades.  Fifth  and 
sixth  graders  are  permitted  to  attend  the  free 
Youth  Concerts.  Mr.  Garber  makes  these 
comments  on  the  new  string  quartets  in  the 
schools  “The  program  makes  a  tremendous 
educational  impact  on  the  children  and  has 
built  up  added  interest  in  the  symphony 
among  teachers,  principals,  and  the  pupils. 
The  young  listeners  are  being  taught  how  to 
listen  to  music,  and  they  love  it”. 

Each  year  scholarships  are  presented  by  the 
Womans  Association  of  the  Wichita  Symphony 
Society  to  deserving  music  students.  This 
association  also  instigated  in  the  schools, 
interpretation  of  music  and  symph^^P 
through  art  work,  creative  poetry,  prose,  ana 
blank  verse.  Composer  parties  were  held  for 
children  to  help  acquaint  them  with  the  great 
composers  and  teach  them  about  orchestral 
instruments. 

Womens  Associations  Hold 
League  Memberships 

It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  welcome  recently 
many  Womens  Association  as  new  members 
of  the  League.  Increasingly,  the  women’s  as¬ 
sociations  find  it  of  great  value  to  have  their 
own  files  of  League  reference  materials  and 
Newsletters  even  though  their  orchestras  may 
hold  League  memberships. 

Annual  dues  for  womens  associations  whose 
orchestras  hold  voting  membership  in  the 
League  are  $15.00;  for  associations  whose  or¬ 
chestras  are  not  League  members — dues  are 
$25.00  per  year.  The  memberships  are  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  twelve  months  period  following 
the  initial  payment  of  dues. 

A  Cordial  Welcome  To  .  .  . 

Akron  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Sandgren,  Chairman 

Albuquerque  Civic  Symphony  Womens  Assn. 

Mrs.  Homer  Musgrove,  President 
♦Beloit  Symphony  (juild 

Mrs.  Ronald  Dougan,  President 

Birmingham  Symphony  Womens  Conunittee 
Mrs.  John  Howell,  President 

Fresno  Womens  Symphony  League 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Snyder,  President 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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The  auditorium  was  resplendent  with  new 
plush  seats,  a  handsome  redecorating  job 
including  lavish  use  of  gold  paint.  (At  least 
it  looked  as  though  it  were  gold.)  The  or¬ 
chestra  stage  setting  was  imposing.  The 
musicians  appeared  in  impeccable  concert  at¬ 
tire  and  their  polished  instruments  glittered 
and  flashed  in  the  lights.  The  entire  concert 
scene  was  one  of  opulence,  dignity  and  beauty 
as  befits  a  symphony  orchestra  concert. 

But,  if  you  step  through  the  rear  door  of 
that  stage  set  or  the  stage  set  of  most  concert 
halls  used  today  by  symphony  orchestras,  you 
probably  will  be  appalled  at  the  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  orchestra  players  are 
forced  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  working 

V^^hile  the  three  B’s  reign  out  front,  the  four 
prevail  back  stage  where  it’s  dirty,  dark, 
drafty  and  dismal.  More  likely  than  not  when 
a  few  of  the  musicians  are  not  needed  on 
stage,  you’ll  find  them  perched  on  trunks  or 
leaning  against  a  wall.  Maybe  they’ll  be  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  broken  chair  or  an  upturned 
box  to  sit  on.  Reading  and  desk  work  are  out 
of  the  question  because  of  the  lack  of  table 
space  and  the  pervading  gloom.  Lighting  is 
reserved  for  tlie  performers  on  stage  and  the 
paying  customers. 

There  may  be  one  feeble  drinking  fountain 
in  the  back  stage  cavern,  but  during  inter¬ 
mission  when  the  musicians  desperately  need 
a  drink  of  water,  the  “fountain’s”  thin  trickle 
probably  will  stop  altogether  because  of  the 
drain  on  the  antiquated  water  system  caused 
by  pressure  demands  from  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  and  rest  rooms  used  by  the  audience. 

Every  orchestra  dreams  of  the  day  when  it 
will  have  its  own  home — a  concert  hall  with 
peHect  acoustics  and  suitable  accommodations 
>^Mhe  musicians,  conductor,  soloists,  librar- 
office  staff  and  the  audience.  The  dream 
came  true  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  with 
the  magnificent  gift  of  Severance  Hall.  A  few 
other  orchestras  have  realized  the  dream  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  most  of  the  orches¬ 
tras  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  pay  high 
rentals  for  utterly  inadequate,  antediluvian 
places  in  which  they  are  barely  tolerated  by 
the  owners  and/or  the  owners’  imperious, 
high  handed,  demagogic  representatives.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  owner  frequently 
is  the  municipality.  Municipal  bureaucracy  as 


Symphony  Womens  Associations — 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

LaJolla  Civic  Orchestra  Womens  Committee 
Mrs.  Stanley  Earl  Willis  II,  President 
Mansfield  Symphony  Womens  Auxiliary 
Miss  Louise  Krause,  President 
*Milwaukee  Symphony  Womens  League 
Mrs.  Henry  White,  President 
Nashville  Symphony  Womens  Guild 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr.  President 
Omaha  Symphony  Womens  Guild 
Mrs.  Karl  W.  L^unbooy,  Jr.,  President 
Quincy  Symphony  Womens  (^uild 
Mrs.  James  H.  Cravens,  President 
Springfield  Symphony  Womens  Comm.,  (Mo.) 
Mrs.  Aldo  Seffen,  President 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  Guild 
Mrs.  Arthur  Spaugh,  President 
Worcester  Orchestral  Society  Womens  Comm. 
Mrs.  Clifford  Day,  President 

•The  Fledglings — Associations  now  in  organ¬ 
ization  process. 


encountered  in  the  auditorium  department 
often  seems  to  know  little  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  serving  within  a  democracy. 

Even  granting  the  necessity  for  orchestras 
submitting  to  these  indignities  and  injustices, 
a  little  thought,  a  small  amount  of  money 
plus  considerable  ingenuity  and  the  kind  of 
resourcefulness  and  work  in  which  symphony 
womens  associations  excel  could  result  in 
some  much  needed  necessities  and  a  few 
physical  comforts  for  the  orchestra  players 
during  working  hours. 

Practically  every  auditorium  building  has 
some  space  someplace  which  could  be  used  as 
a  lounge  room  for  the  musicians.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  pay  additional  rent  for  it 
but,  if  it  is,  that  also  could  become  a  womens 
association  project  and  responsibility.  An 
SOS  to  the  members  of  the  womens  associa¬ 
tion  would  quickly  produce  some  surplus 
chairs,  tables,  sofas,  rugs,  lamps,  ashtrays, 
coatracks,  paint,  paint  brushes,  curtains, 
drapes,  books,  magazines  —  and  perhaps 
even  a  coffee  machine.  These  together  with 
dedicated  elbow  grease  could  produce  the 
simple  comforts  which  are  taken  for  granted 
by  the  employees  of  practically  any  organiza¬ 
tion  except  a  symphony  orchestra. 

“Our  men  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  free 
time  between  rehearsals  playing  poker  and 
shooting  craps  because  those  are  two  activi¬ 
ties  which  require  no  facilities,  and  facilities 
are  what  we  don’t  have — not  even  chairs  to 
sit  on,”  remarked  a  musician  of  one  orchestra. 

A  member  of  another  orchestra  voiced  his 
opinion:  “It’s  no  wonder  the  men  get  cantan¬ 
kerous  occasionally.  Except  for  the  music 
itself,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  our  work¬ 
ing  surroundings  which  predisposes  us  toward 
a  pleasant  outlook  on  life.  Musicians  are  sen¬ 
sitive  people.  The  gloom,  dirt  and  utter  lack 
of  any  place  to  even  sit  down  back  here  slow¬ 
ly  take  hold  and  help  make  the  musicians  all 
too  ready  to  take  umbrage  over  the  slightest 
incident.  With  just  a  few  changes  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  set-up  around  here,  we  could  have  a 
happier  orchestra  and  a  better  playing  orches¬ 
tra  within  twenty  four  hours.  Heaven  knows 
you  don’t  go  into  this  business  to  make  money, 
but  elimination  of  unnecessary  hardships,  in¬ 
conveniences  and  annoyances  helps  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  lack  of  financial  security.” 

Womens  Associations — it’s  a  call  to  arms! 
Go  backstage  during  a  rehearsal  of  your  or¬ 
chestra  and  find  out  how  your  musicians  live 
during  their  working  hours.  Probe  that  cold 
concert  hall  until  you  find  some  unused  and 
probably  forgotten  space.  Talk  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  management  and  board  to  find  out  the 
best  method  of  proceeding,  and  then  fix  up 
that  space  for  the  musicians  (and  keep  it 
fixed  up) .  'Then  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  results 
at  every  concert. 


$$$  In  the  Music  Business 

The  American  Music  Conference  reports 
that  in  1949  one  person  in  every  eight  in  the 
U.  S.  was  playing  some  musical  instrument 
regularly.  Now,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
figure  is  slightly  more  than  one  in  every  six. 
In  1939,  the  U.  S.  retail  music  business 
grossed  $81,000,000;  in  1959— $502,000,000,  an 
increase  of  over  600  per  cent.  Symphony  or¬ 
chestras  helped  build  this  increase.  Question: 
Are  the  retail  music  merchants  of  your  city 
supporting  your  orchestra  in  proper  propor¬ 
tion  to  other  individuals  and  business  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  community,  and  are  they  aware 
of  the  contribution  your  orchestra  undoubted¬ 
ly  has  made  to  the  overall  business  and  pro¬ 
fits  in  their  field? 


Radio  Station  WIKB, 

Iron  River,  Michigan 
Sponsors  o  Symphony 
Orchestra 

By  Edwin  Phelps 

Radio  Station  WIKB  located  in  Iron  River 
(population  4,048)  in  Michigan’s  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula,  a  land  of  towering  pines  and  cavernous 
iron  mines,  gave  birth  to  a  conununity  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  aptly  titled  The  North  Woods 
Symphony.  As  far  as  the  League  can  dis¬ 
cover,  the  North  Woods  Symphony  is  the  only 
orchestra  which  was  organized  by  a  local 
radio  station.  In  former  years,  of  course,  the 
broadcasting  networks  organized  and  main¬ 
tained  their  own  famous  and  great  symphony 
orchestras. 

In  the  mining  and  lumbering  community  of 
Iron  River,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  rich 
Menominee  Iron  Range,  and  the  huge  Ottowa 
National  forest,  the  locsd  radio  station,  WIKB, 
began  a  series  of  classical  and  light-concert 
music  programs,  which  were  broadcast  each 
evening  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  titled  “Evening  Serenade”,  attracted 
considerable  local  attention.  As  the  broad¬ 
casts  continued,  interest  in  the  program 
mounted,  and  finally.  Station  Manager  Edwin 
Phelps  decided  to  broadcast  “live”,  the  annual 
spring  concert  of  the  near-by  Stambaugh 
High  School  Band,  as  part  of  the  program.  As 
final  pre-broadcast  arangements  were  being 
completed  on  the  evening  of  the  concert.  Band 
Instructor  Clare  Hoimsell  casually  mentioned 
to  Station  MEinager  Ed  Phelps  that  it  had 
always  been  his  dream  to  conduct  a  symphony 
orchestra. 

A  post-broadcast  conversation  followed,  and 
resulted  in  a  later  meeting  with  Phelps, 
Hounsell,  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Wickstrom,  a  promi¬ 
nent  local  violin-playing  optometrist.  Phelps 
expressed  the  desire  of  Radio  Station  WII^ 
to  sponsor  the  organization  costs  of  a  com¬ 
munity  symphony  orchestra.  With  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  assistance,  the  men  compiled  a  list  of 
area  musicians  and  music  lovers,  to  whmn 
postcards  were  sent  asking  for  their  views 
on  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  local  or¬ 
chestra.  The  response  was  favorable  .  .  .  and 
letters  were  then  mailed  to  those  who  had 
replied,  calling  a  meeting. 

Twenty  three  persons  attended  that  first 
meeting,  and  expressed  an  interest  in  forming 
a  local  symphony  orchestra.  Combining  love 
of  good  music,  the  desire  to  play,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  radio  station,  the  group  then  and 
there  formed  what  became  the  North  Woods 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  original  23  members  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  group,  but  individual  contacts  swelled 
the  membei^ip  to  33  by  the  second  rehearsal 
date.  It  was  then  that  the  members,  exhibiting 
their  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  undertaking, 
planned  a  public  concert,  and  asked  that  re¬ 
hearsals  be  held  once  a  week.  With  a  public 
performance  set  as  the  goal,  the  orchestra 
members  began  to  work  in  earnest. 

A  date  for  the  public  performance  of  the 
orchestra  was  set  and  station  manager  Ed 
Phelps,  became  the  orchestra’s  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  WIKB  RADIO  took  over  the  publicity. 
Advance  notices  concerning  the  orchestra’s 
premiere  performance,  and  stories  about 
the  orchestra’s  beginning  were  mailed  to  area 
newspapers.  The  wire  services  picked  up  the 
stories,  and  then  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  TV  stations.  On  Sunday,  February  14,  the 
day  of  the  concert,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
carried  a  front-page  story  in  its  widely  cir¬ 
culated  Sunday  morning  edition. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  14,  more 
than  650  persons  filled  the  Windsor  Audito¬ 
rium  to  near  capacity,  expectantly  awaiting 
the  premiere  performance  of  their  symphony 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Radio,  TV  and  Symphony  Orchestras 

CBS  Radio  President  Challenges  Good  Music  Audience 


Mr.  Arthur  Hull  Hayes,  President  of  CBS 
Radio,  recently  challenged  the  world  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  (including  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations  and  audience  members)  in  a 
speech  made  during  the  intermission  of  a 
New  York  Philharmonic  concert  broadcast. 
Mr.  Hayes,  in  effect,  said:  If  there  is  any  great 
interest  and  a  large  listening  audience  for 
symphonic  music  broadcasts — prove  it,  and 
CBS  Radio  probably  will  continue  such  broad¬ 
casts.  If  no  tangible  evidence  can  be  produced 
to  show  that  pe<^le  do  listen  to  these  pro¬ 
grams,  then  CBS  Radio  may  have  to  conclude 
that  with  its  thirty  years  of  public  service  in 
broadcasting  symphonic  concerts  it  has  done 
its  share  to  serve  good  music  and  that  such 
broadcasts  really  are  not  wanted  by  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people  and,  therefore,  just 
as  well  be  discontinued. 

Knowing  full  well  that  orchestra  p)eople 
customarily  are  not  writers  of  to-the-editor 
letters,  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  issued  a  memorandum  summarizing 
Mr.  Hayes’  remarks  to  the  League’s  entire 
mailing  list  urging  that,  for  once,  those  who 
want  and  listen  to  good  music  broadcasts 
prove  that  they  exist  by  writing  to  Mr.  Hayes 
and  CBS  Radio. 

Some  persons  were  most  gracious  in  sending 
to  the  League  office  copies  of  the  letters  they 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hayes  in  which  they  told  of 
their  pleasure  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
broadcasts  throughout  the  years.  Several 
persons  explained  that  the  broadcasts  had 
been  their  introduction  to  symphonic  music 
when  they  were  children.  A  few  recoimted 
how  the  broadcasts  had  been  an  important 
factor  in  their  choosing  music  as  a  career. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  statement  of 
the  situation  came  from  a  gentleman  who  set 
forth  the  following  viewpoint:  Those  of  us 
who  want  good  music  wrill  get  it  one  way  or 
another.  If  the  radio  industry  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  it,  we  wrill  provide  it  for  ourselves 
through  the  purcha^  of  records  and  recording 
equipment.  We  r^resent  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  buying  public.  The  Radio  in¬ 
dustry  can,  if  it  wants  to,  offer  us  to  sponsors 
through  good  music  broadcasts.  We  are  ready 
to  go  along  with  that  proposition.  But,  if  the 
radio  industry  and  its  sponsors  do  not  want 
this  pretty  high  powered  listening  clientele, 
we  probably  won’t  make  much  of  a  protest. 
We  simply  will  turn  off  the  radio  sets,  pur¬ 
chase  our  own  records  and  go  right  ahead 
listening  to  good  music!  Radio  and  its  spon¬ 
sors  can  take  us  or  leave  us — as  we  can  them. 

For  years,  orchestra  people  have  voiced 
embittered  protests  over  the  listener  rating 
systems  purporting  to  prove  how  many  people 
listen  and  view  various  kinds  of  programs  and 
which  invariably  come  up  with  the  answer 
that  very  few  people  want  symphonic  concert 
broadcasts.  We  all  have  claimed  that  the 
rating  systems  were  nothing  but  insidious 
promotion  schemes  successful  in  convincing 
many  people  that  poor  taste,  no  taste  and 
vulgarity  are  the  choices  of  the  mass  listening, 
viewing  and  purchasing  public.  We  have 
pointed  to  the  tremendous  increases  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  live  symphony  concerts  during  these 
same  years  as  proof  of  our  statnnents. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  issued  a  nation  wide  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  radio  list^ung  public  to  prove 
whether  or  not  the  rating  systems  are  right  or 
wrong.  If  the  good  music  audience  people  lose 
the  argument  by  default,  the  radio  industry 
can  only  assiune  the  rating  systems  have  been 
right,  after  all. 


Anyone  wishing  to  cast  his  or  her  vote  on 
behalf  of  good  music  radio  programs  may 
do  so  by  writing  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hull  Hayes, 
President,  CBS  Radio,  4^  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  telling  him  that  you  exist,  a  little 
about  yourself  and  your  reactions  to  good 
music  broadcasts  in  general,  and  to  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
and  your  local  station  concert  broadcasts  in 
particular. 

Importance  of  Local  Broadcasts 

By  no  means  do  network  broadcasts  present 
the  whole  story  in  the  matter  of  radio  pro¬ 
gramming.  Literally  hundreds  of  local  radio 
and  TV  stations  carry  broadcasts  and  tele¬ 
casts  of  local  music  events,  educational  and 
promotional  progreuns  in  cooperation  with 
local  musical  organizations. 

Concert  broadcasts,  rehearsal  broadcasts, 
simulcasts,  interview  programs,  serious  music 
disc  jockey  programs — all  of  these  and  more 
are  tied  in  to  the  work  of  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The 
following  sampling  of  material  contained  in 
printed  programs,  newssheets,  press  releases 
and  letters  sent  to  the  League  office  by  or¬ 
chestras  give  some  indication  of  the  scope  of 
cooperative  efforts  between  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  the  radio  and  TV  industry.  En¬ 
couraging  as  this  is,  there  is  no  reason  why 
good  music  broadcasts  cannot  be  increased, 
nor  why  orchestras  cannot  have  the  benefit  of 
even  greater  use  of  the  air  waves  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  promotional  efforts.  To  do  it,  how¬ 
ever,  the  orchestras  must  take  much  of  the 
initiative  in  developing  and  presenting  plans 
to  their  local  radio  and  TV  stations  and  in 
helping  find  sponsors. 

RADIO 

Amarillo  Symphony,  Texas:  The  Orchestra’s 
concerts  are  broadcast  by  Radio  Station 
KGNC  in  cooperation  with  the  Amarillo 
Clearing  House  Association. 

Austin  Symphony,  Texas:  The  Orchestra’s 
concerts  are  re-broadcast  the  fourth  Saturday 
evening  of  each  month  at  8  P.  M.  by  Radio 
Station  KHFI-FM. 

Boston  Symphony,  Mass.  The  Orchestra’s 
Saturday  night  concerts  are  broadcast  live 
by  2  stations  operating  in  17  different  cities, 
as  follows:  Boston—  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-AM 
and  FM,  WXHR-FM;  Worcester— WTAG-FM; 
New  Haven— WNHC-FM;  New  York  WQXR- 
AM  and  FM;  Philadelphia  WFIL-FM;  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  WFMZ-FM;  Troy,  N.  Y.  WFLY-FM; 
Baltimore  WITH-FM;  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
WNBF-FM;  Buffalo  WGR-FM;  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
WRRA-FM;  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  WJTN-FM 
Olean,  N.  Y.  WHDL-FM;  Rochester,  N.  Y 
WROC-FM;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  WSYR-FM; 
Utica,  N.  Y.  WRUN-FM;  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
WSNJ-FM. 

The  Orchestra’s  Friday  afternoon  concerts 
are  broadcast  live  by  Boston  WGBH-FM  and 
WXHR-FM;  Albany  WAMC-FM. 

The  Concerts  of  the  Friday -Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Series  are  re-broadcast  at  8  P.  M. 
the  following  Monday  evening  by:  Boston 
WGBH-FM  and  WBCN-FM;  Providence 
WXCN-FM;  Hartford  WHCN-FM;  Mount 
Washington,  N.  H.  WMTW-FM;  Albany 
WAMC-FM. 

The  Tuesday  Sanders  Theatre  series  are  re¬ 
broadcast  by:  Boston  WGBH-FM;  Albany 
WAMC-F?J. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  on  Boston  WCHR- 
FM. 


Civic  Symphony  of  Boston:  The  Orchestra's 
concerts  are  broadcast  by  WBUR-FM. 

Cleveland  Orchestra:  For  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year,  Cleveland  Radio  Station  WGAR 
carried  a  series  of  20  coast -to -coast  broad¬ 
casts  during  the  1959-60  season.  The  concerts 
were  presented  on  Sundays  from  3:04  to  4:00 
P.  M.  on  approximately  175  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  affiliated  AM  and  FM  stations. 
The  tapes  made  for  the  broadcasts  were 
edited  by  James  Fassett,  Supervisor  of  Music 
for  CBS  Radio. 

Chattanooga  Symphony,  Tenn.  The  Orches¬ 
tra’s  concerts  are  re- broadcast  on  Sunday 
at  7:05  P.  M.  by  WDEF,  through  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Radio  Station  WDEF  contri¬ 
butes  the  funds  paid  by  the  sponsor 
Chattanooga  Symphony’s  general  operal^p' 
fund. 

Detroit  Symphony:  The  Thursday  night 
concerts  are  re-broadcast  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  at  4  P.  M.  by  WWJ,  the  Detroit  News 
Station. 

Erie  Philhaimonic,  Pa.:  The  Orchestra  lists 
the  following  educational  and  promotional 
broadcasts  for  a  one-month  period: 

Radio  Station  WICU 

Feb.  25,  Mary  Lo  Hanley  continues  the 
story  of  Ae  Erie  Philharmonic  Society  with 
John  Schickling  who  discusses  his  position 
as  manager  of  the  Orchestra. 

March  3,  Mary  Lo  Hanley  and  Conductor 
James  Sample  explore  the  activities  of  the 
“conductor’s  baton". 

March  10,  Mary  Lo  introduces  Concert- 
master  Alphonse  Gailewicz  who  tells  the  part 
he  plays  with  the  Erie  Philharmonic. 

March  17,  Mary  Lo  meets  the  first  chair 
members  of  the  string  section  who  will  d|^k 
onstrate  their  instruments  and  explain 
contribution  to  the  Orchestra. 

March  29,  Mary  Lo  interviews  Richard 
Paige,  Tenor  for  the  Berlioz,  “Requiem”. 

Station  WSEE,  March  29:  Hy  Yaple  inter¬ 
views  Richard  Paige. 

Fresno  Philharmonic,  Calif.:  The  Orchestra’s 
concerts  are  re-broadcast  on  Sunday  evenings, 
8:30  to  10:00  by  Stations  KFRE  and  KRFM. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony,  Mich.;  The  con¬ 
cert  program  carries  an  announcement  of  the 
“Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Hour  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram”  Every  Svmday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.  over 
Station  WLAV. 

Honolulu  Smphony,  Hawaii:  The  Orchestra 
advertises  “The  Symphony  Hour”  every 
Wednesday  7:30  to  8:30  P.  M.  a  taped  repeat  of 
each  subscription  concert  broadcast  by  KAIM- 
AM  and  FM  and  sponsored  by  the  Bishop 
National  Bank. 

Huntsville  Civic  Orchestra,  Alabama:  Radio 
Station  WFUN  presents  a  weekly  Orchestra 
broadcast  on  Sunday  12:45  to  1:45  P.  M.  The 
Station  carries  Youffi  Broadcasts  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Orchestra  each  Friday  1:00  to 
1:30  P.  M. 

Na.shville  Symphony,  Tenn.:  Radio  Station 
WSM  broadcast  the  live  performance  of  the 
Orchestra’s  December  3rd  Youth  Concert. 

National  Symphony,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Radio  Station  WGMS  enters  into  various  joint 
projects  with  the  National  Symphony 
throughout  the  season.  In  the  fall  the  station 
ran  a  contest  to  identify  a  musical  instniment, 
a  musical  composition  and  a  composer.  The 
winner  received  two  box  seats  worth  $140  for 
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the  1959-60  National  Symphony  concert  sea¬ 
son. 


In  April,  the  Station  announced  sponsorship 
of  the  Orchestra’s  “Tiny  Tots”  concert,  and 
the  first  radio  performance  of  a  new  recording 
from  “a  record  library  for  elementary  schools” 
which  has  been  prepared  and  recorded  by  the 
National  Symphony.  Each  recording  contains 
a  Teachers  Guide  prepared  by  Gladys  Tipton, 
Professor  of  Music  Education  at  Columbia 
University  Teachers  College,  and  Eleanor  Tip- 
ton,  Music  Supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools.  The  WGMS  announcer  read 
excerpts  from  the  Teachers  Guide  during  the 
broadcast  which  was  beamed  specifically  to 
students  in  the  third  grade. 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic-Symphony:  A 
series  of  youth  concerts  is  broadcast  to  all 
children  in  the  public,  parochial  and  private 
schools  in  the  sixty-four  parishes  of  Louisiana 
(grades  5  through  12)  on  Thursday  afternoons 
from  1:30  to  2:30  through  a  statewide  radio 
network.  The  programs  originate  from  Radio 
Station  WNPS  in  New  Orleans  and  are  carried 
by  the  following  stations:  Alexandria — KDBS; 
Baton  Rouge — WJBO;  Bogalusa — WIKC;  La¬ 
fayette — KPEL;  Lake  Charles — KPLC;  Ruston 
•kUS;  New  Iberia— KANE;  Houma— KCIL; 
'^V^veport — KRMD.  The  series  is  produced 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Exiucation  of  Louisiana. 


The  project  is  made  possible  by  the  financial 
sponsorship  of  several  persons  and  institutions 
including:  Benjamin  Fund,  Godchaux  Cloth¬ 
ing  Company,  Helis  Foundation,  Louisiana 
Light  and  Power  Company j  Edgar  Stem 
Family  Fund,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Company, 
L.  Kemper  Williams,  Williams,  Inc.,  Maison 
Blanche  Co.,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 

New  York  Philharmonic:  CBS  Radio  Net¬ 
work  broadcasts  of  the  Saturday  night  con¬ 
certs  is  the  3()th  year  in  which  (TBS  has  pre¬ 
sented  live  broadcasts  of  the  full  concert  pro¬ 
gram. 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony:  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  broadcasts  for  the  11th  year,  a 
twenty  week  series  of  Oklahoma  City  Sym¬ 
phony  concerts  from  11:05  to  12  midnight 
(EST)  on  Sunday  nights.  The  programs  also 
are  heard  over  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
Aumed  Forces  and  the  Trans  Canada  net- 
^^Hks.  Oklahoma  City  Radio  Station  KTOK 
(iWies  the  concerts  on  Sundays  from  8:05  to 
9:00  P.  M.  Every  Sunday  evening  at  7:30, 
the  Orchestra  admits  the  public,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  sessions  in  which  the  concerts 
are  recorded  for  subsequent  broadcast. 

Portland  Sy  mphony,  Maine:  Radio  Station 
WMTW-FM  carries  a  weekly  program  entitled 
“The  Portland  Symphony  Hour”  which  in¬ 
cludes  news  of  symphony  activities  and  re¬ 
broadcasts  of  the  concerts. 


San  Antonio  Symphony,  Texas:  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KONO-FM  broadcasts  weekly  concert 
previews  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce. 


Sioux  City  Symphony,  Iowa:  Radio  Station 
KSCJ  broadcasts  many  of  the  Sioux  City 
Symphony  youth  concerts. 

Springfield  Symphony,  Mass.:  During  the 
week  preceding  each  subscription  concert. 
Radio  Station  WTXL  broadcasts  a  two  hour 
program  nightly  from  8:00  to  10:00  P.  M., 
titled  “Concert  Hall  of  the  Air”,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Springfield  Symphony. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic,  Okla.:  Radio  Station 
KV(X)  broadcasts  all  concerts  on  Wednesday 
nights  from  8:05  to  9:00  P.  M.  The  Station 
contributes  the  time  and  engineering  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  Orchestra  and  the  sponsor’s  fee  is 
paid  to  the  Orchestra’s  maintenance  fund. 
Sponsors  this  season  have  included  the  D-X 
Sunray  Oil  Company,  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Company,  Sinclair  Oil  and  Gas  Company  and 
Vandever’s  Department  Store. 

Utah  Symphony,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Radio  Station  KSL  broadcast  a  13-week  series 


of  Utah  Symphony  concerts  on  Monday  eve¬ 
nings  at  8:30,  sponsored  by  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation. 

Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C.,  Canada:  The 
first  half  of  the  Orchestra’s  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts  are  broadcast  over  the  Trans- 
Canada  network. 

Waukesha  Symphony,  Wis.:  The  Orchestra’s 
concerts  are  re-broadcast  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  FM  Network. 

Wichita  Symphony,  Kansas:  Regular  broad¬ 
casts  of  tapes  prepared  by  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  are  carried  by  Radio  Station  KAKE  in 
Wichita,  KSOK  in  Arkansas  City,  KSAL  in 
Salinas. 

Winnipeg  Symphony,  Manitoba.  Canada:  A 
portion  of  the  concert  programs  is  regularly 
broadcast  over  the  Trans-Canada  Network, 
usually  on  Sunday  evenings  from  6  to  7  P.  M. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.:  Radio  Station 
WYFS-FM,  a  good  music  station,  regularly 
broadcasts  programs  presented  by  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Arts  Council  and  concerts  by  local 
and  area  musical  organizations. 

TELEVISION 

Boston  Symphony:  The  Tuesday  Sanders 
Theatre  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
presented  on  television  by  WGBH-TV  in 
Boston,  and  by  WENH-TV  in  Durham,  N.  H. 

Hartford  Symphony,  Mass.:  For  the  second 
season,  the  Hartford  Symphony  is  playing  a 
series  of  television  concerts  sponsored  by  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford. 
The  concerts  are  presented  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  and  one  of  the  main  features  is  the 
young  artists  contest  for  a  $1,000  scholarship 
prize  awarded  by  Aetna. 

Phoenix  Symphony,  Ariz.:  The  Orchestra’s 
March  concert  (and  probably  succeeding  con¬ 
certs)  was  recorded  on  video  tape  by  one  of 
the  local  television  stations  and  replayed  in 
its  entirety  the  following  Sunday  night  The 
sound  was  recorded  in  stereo  so  that  by 
utilizing  an  AM  radio  plus  a  television  set,  a 
stereophonic  sound  was  transmitted.  Con¬ 
ductor  Guy  Taylor  discussed  each  work  from 
the  studio  at  the  time  of  the  telecast  which 
was  presented  from  7  :()0  to  9:00  P.  M. 

Richmond  Symphony,  Virginia:  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WRVA-TV  presented  a  live  telecast  of 
the  Orchestra  through  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

Seattle  Sjmphony,  Washington:  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  AWS-AMS  Concert  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  University  of  Washington,  the 
Seattle  Symphony  and  Stations  KOMO-TV 
and  KOMO-Radio  presented  a  stereophonic 
television  sound  concert  in  April.  The  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  were  given  for  the  TV  and 
radio  audience: 

1.  Tune  your  TV  set  to  the  correct  channel 
(KOMO-TV,  Channel  4). 

2.  Place  your  radio  several  feet  to  the  right 
of  your  TV  set  and  tune  it  in  to  the  correct 
station  (KOMO,  1000  on  your  dial). 

3.  Now  balance  the  sound  so  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  same  on  both  sets. 

4.  Sit  back  and  enjoy  a  realistic  listening 
experience  that  will  thrill  you. 

The  First  United  States 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Who  started  this  orchestra  business  in  the 
U.  S.?  History  usually  gives  the  credit  to 
those  who  founded  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Society  in  1842.  Harvard  University  claims 
that  an  orchestra  formed  under  the  auspieces 
of  the  University  preceded  the  New  York  ef¬ 
fort.  Now,  word  comes  that  Johann  Christian 
Gottlieb  (^raupner  organized  the  first  formal 
symphony  orchestra  in  the  United  States  in 
the  city  of  Boston  prior  to  1842. 


Hartford  Symphony 
Television  Program 
Wins  Award 

The  Hartford  Symphony  Television  Pro¬ 
gram  received  the  top  national  award  for  out¬ 
standing  community  relations  during  1959 
from  the  American  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  presentation  of  the  “Silver  Anvil” 
award,  recognized  as  the  “Oscar”  of  the  public 
relations  field,  was  made  to  The  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Companies,  sponsors  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  program  presented  by  the  Hartford 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Fritz 
Mahler,  Musical  Director  and  Conductor. 


Radio  Station  WIKB — 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
orchestra.  Backstage...  there  was  a  tenseness 
in  the  air  ...  as  orchestra  members  waited 
those  last  few  moments.  “Doc”  Wickstrom,  a 
veteran  of  many  professional  concert  appear¬ 
ances  and  former  violinist  with  the  Wayne 
King  orchestra,  nervously  fingered  his  violin 
.  .  .  the  youngest  musician  .  .  .  13-year  old 
Patricia  Krans,  realized  with  horror  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  bring  her  music. 

Ed  Phelps,  mounted  the  stage  and  read  the 
letters  and  telegrams.  They  came  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  G.  Mennen  Williams  at  the  State  Capitol 
in  Lansing  .  .  .  from  Congressman  John  B. 
Bennett  of  Michigan  ...  all  expressing  wishes 
for  a  successful  Premiere  Performance.” 

Director,  Clare  Hounsell,  with  a  wave  of 
his  baton,  dispelled  the  nervousness  of  the 
musicians. 

As  the  final  note  faded  .  .  .  the  audience 
was  applauding  for  more. 

Pictures  and  stories  of  the  immensely  suc¬ 
cessful  premiere  i)erformance  were  carried  on 
radio  and  TV  stations  as  far  distant  as  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Himdreds  of  people  offered  their  support 
for  future  programs . . .  many  indicated  their 
willingness  to  purchase  season  tickets  for  any 
future  concerts.  Invitations  from  various  or¬ 
ganizations  began  pouring  in  requesting  the 
orchestra’s  appearance  at  their  special  func¬ 
tions.  The  orchestra,  its  mem^rs  coming 
from  widely  scattered  communities  in  the  area, 
accepted  one  invitation  ...  to  perform  at  the 
Spring  Program  of  the  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 
Music  Club. 

Now  under  the  able  leadership  of  Director 
Clare  Hounsell  and  Business  Manager  Ed 
Phelps,  the  orchestra  is  planning  a  series  of 
concerts  locally  in  the  ^ring.  Fall  and  Winter. 
In  addition,  a  series  of  Summer-time  “Music 
Under  the  Stars”  concerts  are  planned,  and 
arrangements  are  planned  for  appearances 
with  nationally  known  “guest  soloists”. 

The  North  Woods  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
at  present  the  only  symphony  orchestra  in 
Upper  Michigan  and  Northern  Wisconsin,  and 
believed  to  be  the  ONLY  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  in  the  United  States  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  broadcasting  company. 


Is  your  horn  quartet  happy  and  congenial 
and  playing  to  perfection?  If  not  suggest  they 
come  enmasse  to  the  Musicians  Convention 
Workshop  and  consult  with  Philip  Farkas,  solo 
homist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  June  15-16. 
quet  Saturday  night,  June  18. 


Is  your  tuba  player  fr\istrated  and  feeling 
forgotten?  Tell  him  to  see  Arnold  Jacobs, 
principal  tuba  of  the  (Chicago  Symphony  at 
the  Musicians  Convention  Workshop,  June 
15-16. 


The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  and  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI)  F 


THE  1960  MUSICIANS  COI 


Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


c.  (BMI)  Present — 

CONVENTION  WORKSHOP 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  15  -  16,  1960 


'REVES,  Viola  Robert  SAYRE,  Cellist  Henry  LOEW,  Boss  Israel  BOROUCHOFF,  Flute  Raymond  STILL,  Oboe 

iphony  Orchestra,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Principal  Principal  Principal  Principal  Principal 


MUSICIANS  CONVENTION 
WORKSHOP  SCHEDULE 


Wednesday,  June  15 


Registration  and  Workshop  classes  during  the  day. 


General  Workshop  Orchestro  Rehearsal  at  7:30  p.  m. 


impet 

monic. 

Principal 


Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  17,  18 


General  Convention  Sessions  on 
all  phases  of  Orchestra  and 
Arts  Council  operotion,  ending 
with  the  Annual  Convention 
Banquet  Saturday  evening. 


Edward  VITO,  Concert  Harpist 
t^ormerly  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Principal 

Arnold  JACOBS,  Tuba 
Lewis  VAN  HANEY,  Trombonist  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
New  York  Philharmonic  Principal 


8:00  P.  M.  to  Midnight:  Convention  Tune-Up  Party  for  all  workshop 
and  convention  registrants;  you  will  be  cordially  welconned  at  this 
general  "get-together"  ofter  the  rehearsal. 


Thursday,  June  16 


Registration  Form  and  Hotel  Res¬ 
ervation  Blank  Will  Be  Found  on 
poge  27. 


Sigurd  RASCHER 

Concert  Saxophonist 


Workshop  and  Convention  Ses¬ 
sions  during  the  day,  including 
special  sessions  for  workshop 
musicians  with  composers  and 
conductors. 
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Pops  Concerts,  Family  Concerts,  Neighborhood  Concerts 

Good  Music,  Familiar  Music,  Young  Soloists,  Drama  and  Ballet, 

Convenience  and  Moderate  Prices  Spell  Success 


“Pops”  is  the  title  in  Cincinnati,  Fort  Wayne, 
Birmingham,  Honolulu,  Milwaukee,  Boston, 
Richmond,  Buffalo,  Charleston  (South  Caro¬ 
lina),  Tol^o,  Beloit  and  Duluth.  In  Seattle, 
Chattanooga,  Detroit  and  Oklahoma  City  the 
title  is  “Family  Concerts”.  In  Cleveland  and 
Minneapolis  the  phrase  is  translated  into 
“Twilight  Concerts”.  No  matter  the  title,  the 
results  are  the  same — more  good  music  for 
more  people. 

“Do  pops  concerts  help  develop  regular  con¬ 
cert  goers  and  increase  ticket  sales  for  the 
subscription  series?”  is  a  question  rei)eatedly 
asked  of  the  League  office.  The  frank  answer 
is  that  we  don’t  know.  We  think  the  answer 
is  yes  and  hope  it  is — as  do  many  other  people, 
but  we  know  of  no  satisfactory  or  conclusive 
statistical  study  proving  or  disapproving  the 
thesis  that  so-called  Popular  Concerts  (Pops) 
build  audience  for  the  regular  or  subscription 
series. 

(Incidentally,  the  phrase  “Pops  Concerts” 
always  has  bothered  us  because  of  the  in¬ 
ference  often  read  into  it  by  a  fair  share  of 
the  general  public  that  other  concerts  are 
not  popular — “Un-pops”  (?) — a  complete  mis¬ 
conception  as  plainly  can  be  seen  from  a 
glance  at  ticket  sales  and  attendance  records 
for  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  the  last  few  years.) 

Pops  concerts,  in  our  opinion,  need  neither 
apology  nor  justification  in  any  terms  beyond 
their  own  contribution  to  a  more  varied  total 
musical  life  within  the  community.  They  of¬ 
fer  (or  should)  lighter  musical  fare  at  more 
modest  prices  than  is  true  of  the  subscription 
series.  They  give  orchestra  and  conductor  a 
chance  to  play  some  delightful  music  to  people 
who  enjoy  hearing  it  which,  after  all,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  orchestras  were  invented. 

Ideally,  pops,  family,  etc.  concerts  should 
pay  for  themselves.  Some  even  bring  in  a 
little  profit.  Others  operate  at  a  loss.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  the  pops  concerts  offer  a  valued 
musical  experience  to  more  people  within  the 
community,  then  the  orchestra  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  present  and  finance  them.  Needless  to 
say  it  has  a  further  obligation  to  maintain 
high  artistic  standards  for  the  pops  concerts 
in  terms  of  programming  and  preparation  just 
as  is  the  case  with  the  regular  series  and  youth 
concerts. 

POPS  CONCERTS 

Buffalo  Philharmonic 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  has  had  outstand¬ 
ing  success  in  developing  the  Friday  night 
pops  concerts  as  a  civic  service.  Business  firms 
and  industries  sponsor  the  concerts.  Civic  and 
educational  groups  may  earn  money  for  their 
own  organizations  through  a  ticket  selling 
plan  in  which  profits  are  shared  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  Uie  orchestra. 

Pops  concert  sponsors  this  season  have  in¬ 
clude  Sears  Roebuck  it  Company,  WGR 
Transcontinent  Television  Corporation,  Erie 
County  Savings  Bank,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
WBEIN  Radio  and  Television,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Liberty  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Loblaws 
(grocery  chain),  Adam,  Meldrum  it  Anderson 
Company  (department  store).  Manufacturers 
and  Traders  'Trust  Company,  Denton  Cottier 
and  Daniels,  (music  store). 

There  may  be  as  many  as  eight  different 
organizations  designated  as  the  “^nefit 
Groups”  for  one  pops  concerts.  They  include 
every  conceivable  kind  of  civic,  professional. 


educational,  religious  club  and  organization. 
Many  of  the  groups  use  the  plan  for  a  gala, 
special  party  for  their  own  membership, 
others  use  it  for  fund  raising.  The  January 
15th  concert,  for  instance  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  “Benefit  Groups”  which  means  that  these 
organizations  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
selling  a  pre-agreed  upon  number  of  tickets 
on  a  commission  basis — to  their  own  mem¬ 
bers  or  other  people:  Quota  Club,  Rosary  Hill 
College  Guild  and  Alumnae  Association, 
WSCS  of  University  Methodist  Church,  Buf¬ 
falo  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Phi  Lam¬ 
bda  Kappa  Medical  Fraternity,  St.  Mary  of 
Sorrows  Church. 

The  January  29th  “Benefit  Groups”  included 
the  Junior  Board  of  Kenmore  Mercy  Hospital, 
The  National  Secretaries  Association,  College 
Club  of  Buffalo,  Auxiliary  to  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  House,  Christ  Methc^ist  Youth  Fellow¬ 
ship,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Mothers  Club. 

The  April  1st  “Benefit  Groups”  were  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Amherst  Symphony 
Womens  Committee,  Bridgeview  Garden  Club, 
The  Mount  Holyoke  Club,  Cloverbank  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  Dante  Alighieri  Culture 
Club  of  Buffalo,  National  Association  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Employees. 

Many  of  the  pops  concert  programs  are 
designated  as  special  “nights”  such  as  “All 
American  Night”,  “Gershwin  Night”,  “Rodgers 
and  Hammerstein  Night”,  “All  Request  Night”, 
“College  Night”,  “Viennese  Night”,  “Tchai¬ 
kovsky  Night”,  “Operetta  Night”.  Conductors 
for  the  pops  include  the  Orchestra’s  perman¬ 
ent  conductor,  Josef  Krips;  the  assistant  con¬ 
ductor,  Joseph  Wincenc,  and  on  rare  occasions 
a  guest  conductor.  Assisting  artists  include 
local,  area  and  nationally  known  individuals 
and  groups. 

Sample  Programs 

1.  Mozart,  Overture  to  “Marriage  of  Fig¬ 
aro”:  Smetana,  Three  Dances  from  “Bar¬ 
tered  Bride”;  Liszt,  Piano  Concerto — Boris 
Goldovsky,  soloist;  Sibelius,  Finlandia;  Brit¬ 
ten,  Soirees  Musicales;  Mossmond,  October 
Waltz;  Wagner,  Overture  to  “Die  Meister- 
singer”. 

2.  Coates,  London  Everyday  Suite;  Weber, 
Invitation  to  the  Dance;  I^achaturian,  Sabre 
Dance;  Rossini,  Overture  to  “William  Tell”; 
Goldman,  On  the  Mall;  Rodgers  and  Hammer¬ 
stein,  selections  from  “Flower  Drum  Song” 
and  as  featured  soloist — “Florian  Zabach  and 
His  Violin”, 

3.  All  American  Night:  (^uld,  American 
Salute;  Gillis,  Symphony  No.  5Vi;  Rose,  Holi¬ 
day  for  Strings,  Dance  of  the  Spanish  Onion, 
Holiday  for  Trombones;  Anderson,  Serenata, 
Sandpaper  Ballet,  Belle  of  the  Ball;  Selections 
from  “^ower  Drum  Song”.  The  J.  J.  Johnson 
Quintet  was  presented  as  the  program  feature. 

4.  All  Request  Night:  Weber,  Overture  to 
“Oberon”;  Bruch,  Violin  Concerto — 3rd  move¬ 
ment;  (jiounod.  Waltzes  from  “Faust”;  Bizet, 
Gypsy  Dance  from  “Carmen”;  Gillis,  January- 
February-March;  Anderson,  Sandpaper  Bal¬ 
let;  Tchaikovsky,  March  Slav;  Willson,  Trom¬ 
bones  from  “Music  Man”.  Features  of  the 
program  included  a  violinist,  baritone  and  the 
All-High  Symphonic  Band. 

5.  Frescobaldi-Kindler,  Toccata;  Dvorak- 
Szell,  Slavonic  Dance  No,  8;  Still,  Scherzo 
from  “Afro-American”  Symphony;  Chamin- 
ade,  Concertstuck  for  Piano  and  Orchestra; 
Verdi,  Grand  March  from  “Aida”;  Worley, 


Scottish  Overture;  Mozart,  Martem  Aller 
Arten  from  “Abduction  from  the  Seraglio”; 
Strauss,  Czardas  from  “Die  Fledermaus”; 
Loewe-Bennett,  “My  Fair  Lady”  Symphonic 
Arrangement. 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Max  Rudolf, 
Conductor,  presented  three  Pops  and  two 
Neighborhood  Family  concerts  this  season. 
The  p.jps  concerts  included  a  Holiday  Pop 
Concert  (Dec.  22)  sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati 
Gas  it  Electric  Company  and  the  Union  Light, 
Heat  and  Power  Company. 

In  November,  the  Kroger  Company  spon¬ 
sored  a  free  Pops  concert.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  works  by  Weber,  Bizet,  Ponchielli, 
Wagner,  Gould,  Liadoff,  Cailliet  and  Joh|^k 
Strauss. 

A  third  pops  concert — an  “All  Gershwm 
Concert’  featured  two  pianists,  a  soprano  and 
a  baritone.  Ticket  prices  ranged  from  $1.00 
to  $3.00. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 

The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  Igor  Buke- 
toff,  conductor,  the  Womens  Committee,  the 
Fort  Wayne  Ice  Skating  Club  and  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Club  joined  forces  to  present  a 
“Pops  On  Ice”  concert  featuring  several  of 
the  nation’s  ice  skating  stars.  Ticket  prices: 
$1.00  to  $3.00. 

St.  Paul — Pops  Music  Ice  Revue 

The  initiative  for  symphonic  music  and 
summer  ice  shows  in  St.  Paul  came  twenty- 
two  years  ago  from  the  Saint  Paul  Auditorium 
Management  which  finds  the  combination  an 
excellent  way  to  bolster  bookings  and  income 
during  the  customarily  slim  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  months  during  ^e  summer. 

The  “Pops  Musical  Ice  Revue”  is  presen^j; 
three  nights  weekly  (Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.)  foi^^P- 
to  eight  weeks.  Conductors  for  the  revue  have 
included  Guy  Fraser  Harrison,  Eknanuel  Bala- 
ban,  Leo  Kopp,  Joseph  Wagner,  Hermann 
Herz,  Raymond  Cutting.  Ticket  prices  range 
from  SOc  to  $1.35. 

The  1959  summer  season  consisted  of  24 
performances  with  a  gross  attendance  of 
43,294,  and  was  cooperatively  produced  by  the 
Auditorium,  the  Saint  Paul  Musicians  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Saint  Paul  Figure  Skating  Club 
and  the  Saint  Paul  Civic  Opera  Association. 

Charleston  Symphony,  South  Carolina 

The  Charleston  Symphony,  Donn  Mills, 
Conductor,  recently  presented  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Pops  Concert  sponsored  by  the  Civitan 
Clubs  and  their  Auxiliaries  as  a  money  raising 
project  for  the  Orchestra.  Decorations,  special 
program  features,  refreshments,  excellent  pro¬ 
motion  and  effective  cooperative  work  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations  invariably  add  up 
to  sold  out  houses  and  profits  for  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Ticket  prices:  $2.20  for  table  seats;  $1.65 
for  balcony  seats. 

The  Toledo  Orchestra,  Joseph  Hawthorne, 
Conductor,  presented  a  free  pops  concert 
sponsored  jointly  by  Tiedtke’s  Department 
Store  and  the  Toledo  Parking  Operator’s  As¬ 
sociation.  Featured  work  on  the  concert  was 
the  “Nutcracker  Suite”  with  ballet.  Audience 
totalled  aproximately  2,700. 

The  Richmond  Symhony,  Edgar  Schenkman, 
Conductor,  pops  concert  promotion  em¬ 
phasized  ‘family’  attendance.  Total  attendance 
was  over  3,000. 
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Duluth  Symphony,  Hermann  Herz,  Con¬ 
ductor,  presented  a  pops  concert  including 
table  seating,  refreshments,  etc.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includ^  works  by  Saint-Saens,  Herbert. 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein.  Snow  and  ice  con¬ 
ditions  held  the  audience  to  about  800 — far 
below  the  usual  attendance  for  these  concerts. 

Woodbury  Symphony,  W.  Clarke  Pfleeger, 
Conductor,  presented  a  pops  concert  on  the 
1959-60  Artist  Series  of  Glassboro  State  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  J.  and  played  to  a  capacity  house  of 
1,000. 

Program:  Chadwick,  Jubilee;  Mac  Dowell, 
portions  of  Second  Indian  Suite;  Gershwin, 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Natalie  Hinderas,  soloist); 
Grofe,  Mississippi  Suite;  Anderson,  The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind  Me;  Raskin,  Laura;  Rodgers, 
The  King  and  I;  Sousa,  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever. 


Plymouth  Symphony,  Michigan,  Wayne 
Dunlap,  Conductor,  will  present  the  annual 
pops  concert  in  May  at  the  Plymouth  High 
School  gymnasium.  Tickets:  $1.00  and  $1.50. 

Elgin  Civic  Symphony,  Douglas  Steensland, 
Conductor,  presented  the  following  pops  con¬ 
cert  in  November:  Bizet,  L’Arlesienne  Suite — 

tilde  and  Adagietto  from  Suite  No.  1  and 
ndole  from  Suite  No.  2;  Ravel,  Pavane; 
CO,  Roumanian  Rhapsody  No.  2;  Hanson, 
Love  Duet  and  Childrens’  Dance  from  “Merry 
Moimt”;  Wal-Berg,  Montmartre  Waltz;  Lem- 
er-Loewe,  On  the  Street  Where  You  Live 
from  “My  Fair  Lady”;  Rodgers-Hiunmer- 
stein.  If  I  Loved  You  from  “Carousel”; 
Lerner-Loewe,  Brigadoon  Selection;  and 
songs  and  arias  sung  by  Harold  Brindell, 
tenor. 

The  New  Jersey  Symphony,  Mathys  Abas, 
Conductor,  pops  concert  program  included; 
Frescobaldi,  Toccata  and  Fugue;  Beethoven, 
Allegretto  and  Presto  from  Symphony  No.  7; 
Bizet,  Minuet  from  “L’Arlesienne  Suite”  No. 
2;  Liadoif,  Music  Box;  Ravel,  Mother  Goose 
Suite;  Tschaikovsky,  Waltz  of  the  Flowers, 
and  featured  a  harpist  and  harp  demonstra¬ 
tion. 


Utah  Symphony,  Maurice  Abravanel,  Con¬ 
ductor,  played  the  following  pops  concert  in 
January:  Wagner,  Prelude  to  “Die  Meister- 
singer”;  Puccini,  Musette’s  Waltz  from  “La 
.'^jteme”,  Vissi  D’Arte  from  “Tosca”  (Jean 
VHton,  soloist);  Rodgers,  Selections  from 
‘'King  and  I”;  Anderson,  Sleigh  Ride,  Sand¬ 
paper  Ballet,  Fiddle  Faddle;  Flowtow,  Last 
Rose  of  Summer  from  “Martha”;  Strauss,  My 
Hero  from  “The  Chocolate  Soldier”;  Willson, 
Music  Man,  Symphonic  Impressions;  Sousa, 
Washington  Post  March. 


Birmingham:  Alabama  Pops  Orchestra 

The  Alabama  Pops  Orchestra  of  37  players 
was  formed  five  years  ago  under  the  musical 
direction  of  Walter  Moeck  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  presidency  of  Frank  W.  George. 

The  1959  summer  season  consisted  of  six 
concerts  presented  in  Woodrow  Wilson  Park, 
attended  by  audiences  of  3,000  to  4,500.  The 
season  was  completed  without  a  deficit  and 
the  orchestra  also  was  able  to  pay  the  accrued 
deficit  from  the  previous  year. 

Soloists  for  the  season  included;  Tommy  Dix 
— broadway  and  movie  star  who  also  serves 
on  the  orchestra’s  board  of  directors;  Jeanne 
Shaefer,  and  Adrienne  Ray,  local  vocalists; 
Beverly  Wilson,  local  accordionist;  Penny 
Leka  who  is  Miss  Alabama  and  played  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto. 


The  1960  Summer  Season  (June  24-Aug.  16) 
has  been  increased  to  ten  concerts  and  the 
orchestra  expanded  to  47  players.  The  ten  free 
concerts  will  be  presented  in  downtown  Birm¬ 
ingham’s  Woodrow  Wilson  Park  on  Tuesday 
evenings.  Program  plans  include  presentation 
of  Marian  Harding,  harpist;  James  Dick, 
pianist;  Witold  Turkiewicz,  pianist;  Andrew 
Gainey,  vocalist,  and  Kay  Henckell,  pianist,  as 
soloists  with  the  Orchestra,  and  one  concert 


devoted  entirely  to  the  music  of  the  South 
from  Civil  War  days  to  the  present. 

TWILIGHT  CONCERT  SERIES 

Minneapolis  Symphony 

The  twilight  Concert  Series,  consisting  of 
eight  concerts  is  presented  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  at  4:30.  Podium  responsibilities  are 
shared  throughout  the  season  by  Conductor 
Antal  Dorati,  and  Thomas  Nee,  Assistant 
Conductor.  All  tickets  are  on  a  general  ad¬ 
mission  basis  and  priced  at  $1.00.  Season 
tickets  are  priced  at  $6.00  for  the  series  of 
eight  concerts.  Attendance  ranges  from  2,500 
to  3,3C0  per  concert. 

Programs: 

1.  “Viennese  Program”:  Schubert,  Overture 
“Rosamunde”;  Symphony,  No.  8;  Strauss, 
Overture,  “Die  Fledermaus”,  Treasure  Waltz, 
Roses  from  the  South,  Wiener  Blut. 

2.  “Concert  for  Young  People  from  8  to  80”: 
Britten,  Young  Person’s  Guide  to  the  Orches¬ 
tra;  Strauss,  Rondo  from  “  'Till  Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry  Pranks”;  Prokofieff,  Peter  and  the  Wolf; 
Sam.  Saens,  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capric- 
l.ios^.  for  Violin,  (Rafael  Druian,  concert- 
master,  soloist). 

3.  “Grieg-Tschaikovsky  Program”;  Grieg, 
Peer  Gynt  Suite,  No.  1;  Piano  Concerto; 
Tchaikovsky,  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme 
for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra;  Overture,  1812. 
Soloists:  Robert  Jamieson,  cellist,  Eva  Knar- 
dahl,  pianist.  Assisting  organization:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Band. 

4.  “Symphonic  Jazz  Broadway  Program”: 
Bernstein,  West  Side  Story;  Gershwin, 
Piano  Concerto;  Porter,  Selections  from  “Kiss 
Me  Kate”;  Willson,  Selections  from  “Music 
Man”;  McBride,  Strawberry  Jam  —  Home¬ 
made;  Pilhofer,  Three  Pieces  for  Jazz  Quartet 
and  Orchestra,  commissioned  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Symphony  for  the  concert.  Assisting  in 
the  program:  Herb  Pilhofer  Quartet,  Univer¬ 
sity  Glee  Club  and  soloists. 

5.  Wagner,  Prelude  to  “Die  Meistersinger"; 
Sibelius,  Finlandia;  Wieniawski,  Violin  Con¬ 
certo  (Richard  Adams,  soloist);  Chabrier, 
Espana;  Dvorak,  Slavonic  Dances;  Berlioz, 
Three  Pieces  from  “Damnation  of  Faust”. 

6.  Verdi,  Overture,  “Forza  del  Destino”; 
Norton,  Partita  for  Two  Solo  Pianos  and  Or¬ 
chestra;  Prokofieif,  Piano  Concerto.  Soloists 
were  Young  Artists  Contest  Winners  from 
current  and  previous  seasons. 

7.  Opera  Concert:  Pergolesi,  La  Serva 
Padrona;  Menotti,  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief. 

8.  Concert  version  of  Lehar,  “The  Merry 
Widow”. 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra’s  “Twilight  Series” 
consists  of  eight  concerts  presented  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  4  o’clock,  conducted  by  Robert 
Shaw,  Associate  Conductor,  and  Louis  Lane, 
Assistant  Conductor.  The  1959-60  series  in¬ 
cluded  the  Cleveland  debut  appearances  of 
several  soloists  from  the  Orchestra  personnel 
and  the  Cleveland  area,  presentation  of  pup¬ 
pets  with  the  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  and 
ballet  performances.  On  the  February  21st 
concert,  four  conductors  who  were  recipients 
of  the  1959-60  Kulas  Foundation  grants  shared 
the  podium:  JeixMne  Rosen,  Evan  Whallon — 
conductor  of  the  Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio, 
Bernard  Goodman  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Maurits  Sillem. 

Subscription  ticket  prices  for  the  entire 
series  range  from  $5.25  to  $10.50. 

Programs 

1.  “Gershwin  Program”  including  Cuban 
Overture,  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  American  in 
Paris,  selections  from  “Porgy  and  Bess”.  Solo¬ 
ist,  Andrius  Kuprevicius. 

2.  “American  Ballet  Music  Program”:  Six¬ 
teen  “Puppeteens”  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 


Arts — giant,  comic  figures,  ten  to  fourteen 
feet  tall,  designed  and  directed  by  George 
Latahaw,  pantomimed  the  story  of  Copland’s 
“Billy  the  Kid”  ballet.  The  puppeteens,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Japanese  puppet  figures  of  the 
Bunraku  Theater,  are  operated  by  teen-age 
members  of  the  Youth  Workshop  of  the 
Detroit  Institute.  Each  puppeteen  is  brought 
to  life  by  two  humans,  wielding  rods  which 
control  the  animation. 

In  addition  to  the  Copland,  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  music  from  Herbert  Elwell’s  ballet, 
“The  Happy  Hypocrite”  and  Piston’s,  In¬ 
credible  Flutist. 

3.  "Holiday  Program”:  Tschaikovsky 's  ballet 
music  from  the  “Nutcracker  Suite”,  narrated 
by  Orchestra  Manager  A.  Beverly  Barksdale; 
the  Orchestra  was  assisted  by  a  womens 
chorus  drawn  from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Chorus. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 

The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  presented  a 
series  of  four  Saturday  night  “Promenade 
Concerts”  under  conductors  Johnny  Green, 
Morton  Gould  and  Miklos  Rozsa.  Ticket 
prices  ranged  from  $1.00  to  $2.50. 

Programs 

1.  Smetana,  Overture  to  “Bartered  Bride”; 
Liszt,  Les  Preludes;  Grieg,  Piano  Concerto; 
Dukas,  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice;  Ravel,  Pavane 
on  the  Death  of  a  Young  Princess;  Enesco, 
Roumanian  Rhapsody,  No.  1.  Soloist,  Andre 
Previn;  Conductor,  Miklos  Rozsa. 

2.  Glinka,  Overture  to  “Russian  &  Lud¬ 
milla”;  Barber,  Essay  for  Orchestra,  No.  1; 
Tschaikowsky,  Piano  Concerto;  Gould,  Cele¬ 
bration  from  “Declaration”  Suite;  Rach- 
maninoff-Gould,  Vocalise  for  String  Orches¬ 
tra;  Gould,  Latin-American  Symphonette. 
Soloist,  Daniel  Pollack;  Conductor,  Morton 
Gould. 

3.  Chabrier,  Bourree  Fantasque;  Khacha¬ 
turian,  Masquerade  Suite;  Rossini,  Overture 
to  “Thieving  Magpie”:  Sibelius,  Finlandia; 
arias  and  songs  with  soprano.  Soloist,  Mary 
Costa;  Conductor,  Johnny  Green. 

FAMILY  CONCERTS 

Seattle  Symphony 

The  Seattle  Symphony,  Milton  Katims,  Con¬ 
ductor,  summarizes  its  Family  Neighborhood 
Concert  plan  in  a  brochure  as  follows:  “The 
beginning  ...  a  growing  suburban  audience 
asked  for  concerts  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
...  no  traffic  or  parking  problems  .  .  . 
an  early  hour  .  .  .  nursery  care  for  the  little 
ones  .  .  .  programs  of  popular,  familiar  music 
...  at  moderate  admission  prices.  The  success 
.  .  .  from  one  trial  run  concert  in  Ballard  in 
1951,  steady  growth  to  combined  family  Con¬ 
cert  audiences  of  15,()(X).” 

To  those  neighborhood  areas  wishing  to 
establish  a  family  concert  series,  the  Orchestra 
states  that  “Here’s  What  it  Takes:  (1)  A  school 
auditorium  or  gym  .  .  .  capacity  of  1,000  or 
more.  (2)  A  group  of  enthusiastic  citizens 
from  a  cross-section  of  your  conununity  who 
believe  in  the  project  and  are  willing  to  work 
for  its  success.  (3)  Progressive,  far-seeing 
business  firms  in  your  community  to  help 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  Family  Concerts.” 

The  Seattle  plan  and  format  is  to  be  seen  at 
work  among  orchestras  in  many  cities  and 
smaller  communities  throughout  the  nation. 

Chattanooga  Symphony 

The  CHiattanooga  Symphony,  Julius  Hegyi, 
Conductor,  presented  a  Family  Concert  last 
fall  in  its  debut  to  Signal  Mountain,  a  part 
of  the  Chattanooga  suburban  area.  Tlie  con¬ 
cert  was  played  to  a  sold  out  house  as  the 
result  of  the  area’s  clubs  and  organizations  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  for  ticket  sales  and 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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London  Symphony,  Ontario, 
Expands  String  Study 
Opportunities 

The  1959-60  season  of  the  London  Sym¬ 
phony  opened  with  a  sold  out  house  for  the 
entire  year,  special  string  study,  and  ex¬ 
panded  youth  music  activities.  Albert  Pratz, 
Concertmaster  of  the  CBC  Symphony,  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  London  Symphony  to  coach  the 
Orchestra’s  string  sections  in  six  rehearsals 
prior  to  the  opening  concert  and  to  give 
private  lessons  at  special  rates  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  tfie  Orchestra  wishing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity. 

This  concentrated  study  program  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  study  plan  for  the  entire  season 
in  which  Kathleen  Parlow,  famed  Toronto 
string  teacher,  taught  in  London  each  two 
weeks  throughout  the  season  under  the  joint 
sp)onsorship  of  the  Western  Ontario  Con¬ 
servatory  and  the  Music  Teachers  College. 

The  London  Symphony  established  a  youth 
symphony  this  season  under  the  adult  or¬ 
chestra’s  sponsorship  and  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  youth  concerts  played  by  the  adult 
orchestra  during  the  season. 


The  Wichita  Symphcmy  extended  rehearsals 
of  the  Wichita  Youth  Orchestra  by  one  hour 
each  week  throughout  the  season  with  the 
additional  time  being  devoted  to  “master 
classes’’  presented  by  first  chair  personnel  of 
the  Wichita  Symphony. 


Three  Opera  Companies 
Forming  Association 

’The  Metrt^litan  Opera,  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  form  an  association  in  an  effort  to  cut 
costs  through  sharing  of  artists,  scenery  and 
costumes.  It  is  believed  that  the  cot^rative 
plans  also  would  make  it  possible  to  widen 
the  repertory  of  each  organization. 


Pops  Concerts,  Family  Concerts — 

Continued  from  Page  17) 
promotion.  The  Signal  Moimtain  sponsors  are 
considering  a  series  of  similar  concerts  for 
next  season. 

The  Grant-Patten  Milk  Company  sponsored 
a  Chattanooga  Symphony  Family  Concert  in 
April  “in  appreciation  of  our  customers 
patronage’’.  Admission  price  to  the  concert 
was  one  milk  carton  from  the  Grant-Patten 
Milk  Company. 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  presented  two 
Neighborhood  Family  Concerts  during  the 
season  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3  P.  M.  Spon¬ 
sors  were  the  Mariemont  High  School  PTA, 
and  the  Music  Department  of  the  Fort 
Thomas,  Ky.,  Public  Schools. 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony 

The  Oklahoma  City  Symphony,  Guy  Fraser 
Harrison,  Conductor,  presented  the  following 
program  in  a  “Christmas  Family  Concert’’: 
Menotti,  “Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors’’, 
“Juggler  of  Notre  Dame’’ — a  dance  panto¬ 
mime;  Tschaikovsky,  “Nutcracker  Suite’’  bal¬ 
let.  Admission  price  was  $2.00  for  the  entire 
family 


Playing  the  “Sorcerer’s  Apprentice”  next 
season?  Why  not  suggest  that  your  bassoonist 
consult  George  Goslee,  first  bassoonist  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  at  the  Musicians  Con¬ 
vention  Workshop,  June  15-16. 


Music  Library  For  Sale 


Robert  Thomson  1211  -  21st  Avenue,  North,  Seattle,  Washington 


Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  more  than  400  compositions  included  in  this 
private  library.  All  ports  ore  in  excellent  condition;  some  never  hove  been  used. 
Instrumentation  for  each  selection  is  completely  itemized  on  the  front  of  its 
own  envelope,  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  o  cord  index,  by  composers. 
Extra  string  ports  needed  by  some  orchestras  con  be  obtained  either  directly 
from  the  publisher  or  in  adequate  reprints. 

Full  scores  ore  not  included  with  these  ports.  However,  scores  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  from  the  publishers  in  most  coses.  Requests  to  purchase 
specific  scores  to  accompany  these  sets  will  be  given  special  consideration  by 
the  seller. 


A  detailed  list  of  the  works  in  the  library,  including  on  additional  group  of 
nearly  complete  sets,  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Prefer  selling  complete  library 
os  Q  unit. 


Send  oil  inquiries  concerning  purchase  of  this  library  to: 


# 


Robert  Thomson,  1211  -  21st  Avenue,  North,  Seattle  2,  Washington 


SYMPHONIES 


SUITES 


Beethoven — #1  in  C 

5-5  4-4-3  Breitkopf 
5-54-4-3 

#2  in  D 

#3  in  Eb 

6.5-4-4-4 

#4  in  Bb 

6-5-4-32 

#5  in  Cm 

6-4  4-4-3 

#7  in  A 

6-5-4-4-3 

#8  in  F 

6-5-4-4-3 

#9  in  Dm 

5.34-4-4 

Brahms — #1  In  Cm 

6-5-4-4  4 

Dvorak — #5  in  Em 

7-6  5-4-4  Simrock 

Franck — Symph.  in  Dm 

7-7-6-5  4  Hamelle 

Haydn—#  94  in  G 

6-5  4-4-3  Breitkopf 
5-4-4-4  3 

#101  in  D 

#104  in  D 

5-44-4-3 

Mendelssohn— #3  in  Am 

6-5-4-4  3 

Mozart — #35  in  D 

4-4-3-3-2 

#39  In  Eb 

6-5-4-4  3 

#40  in  Gm 

5-5-4-43 

#41  in  C 

5-44-4-3 

Prokofielf — Classical 

5-5  4-4-3  Hampton 

Schubert— #5  In  Bb 

5- S-3-3-3  Breitkopf 

6- 6  5-5-4 

#8  in  Bm 

Schumann — #3  In  Eb 

4-4-4-2  3 

Tschaikowsky — #4  in  Fm 

6-6  5-4-4  Rahter 

#5  in  Em 

4-8-5-54 

#6  In  Bm 

5-5  3-3-2  Forberg 

CONCERTOS 

Beethoven— Piano  #3  In  Cm 

5-5-4-4  3  Breitkopf 

Violin  In  D 

5-5-4-4-3 

Brahms — Piano  #2  in  Bb 

3-6-5-4  3 

Violin  in  D 

8-7  6-6-4 

Bruch — Violin  in  Gm 

4-4-3-3  2  Siegel 

Dohnanyi — Nursery  Tune  Var. 

8-7-6-5  4  Simrock 

Grieg — Piano  In  Am 

5.4  4.4-3  Peters 

Lalo— Symphonie  Espagnole 

5-5-4-4  3  Durand 

Mendelssohn — Violin  in  Em 

5-4  3-3-2  Breitkopf 
4-4-3-32 

Mozart — Piano  #23  in  A 

Violin  #3  in  0 

4-4-3-2-2 

Rachmaninoff — Piano  #1  in  F#m 

4-5-3-4  3  Gutheil 

Piano  #3  in  Dm 

8-67-4-6 

Saint-Saens — Violin  #3  in  Bm 

4-4-3-3-3  Durand 

Schumann — Piano  in  Am 

5-5  4-4-3  Breitkopf 

OVERTURES 

Beethoven— Co  ri  olanus 

6-6-5-5  4  Breitkopf 

Egmont 

5-54-4-3 

Leonora  #3 

6-5-4-43 

Berlioz — Roman  Carnival 

7-55-4-4 

Brahms — Academic  Festival 

5-6-4-4-3  Simrock 

Tragic 

6-5-5-4-3 

Dvorak — Carneval 

5-5-4-43 

Glazunoff — 3  Greek  Themes 

8-7  6-5-4  Belaieff 

Carnaval 

5-5-5-56 

Herold — Zampa 

6-5  4-4-3  Breitkopf 

Humperdinck — Hansel  and  Gretel 

5-4-3-3-3  Schott 

Mendelssohn — Fingal's  Cave 

5-5  4-4-3  Breitkopf 

Mozart — Marriage  of  Figaro 

5-5-4-43 

Magic  Flute 

5-5-4-4-3 

Nicolai — Marry  Wives 

5-5-4-3-4  Choudens 

Rossini— Semiramide 

5-4-4-3  2  Breitkopf 

Schubert — Rosamunde 

5-5-3-4  2 

Smetana— Bartered  Bride 

5-S-4-4-3  Bote-Back 

Strauss— Die  Fledarmaus 

5-5-4-4  3  Cranz 

Wagner— Flying  Dutchman 

6-5-4-4-3  Furstner 

Melstersinger 

5-7-5-6  7  Schott 

Tannheuser 

7-7-6-5-4  Breitkopf 
6-S-4-4-4 

Tristan 

Weber — Euryanthe 

6-5-4-44 

Der  Freischutz 

6-5  5-4-4 

0 heron 

5-5-4-4-3 

Bach — #2  in  Bm 
Bizet — Carmen  (1  and  2) 
L'Arieslenne  #2 
Debussy — Petite  Suite 
Dvorak— Suite.  Opus  39 
Gounod — Faust  Ballet 
Grieo — Peer  Gynt  #1 
Lyric  Suite 

Handel-Harty — Water  Music 
MacOowell — Indian  Suite  #2 
Ravel — Tombeau  de  Couperin 
Roussel — Feast  of  Spider 
Stravinsky — Firebird 
Tschaikowsky — Nutcracker 

Sleeping  Beauty 


4- 4  4-3-2  Breitkopf 

5- 5-4-4  3  Choudens 
5-54-3-3 

4- 4-4-3  2  Durand 

5- 5  4-4-4  Simrock 
5-5-4-4  3  Costallat 
5-5  4-4-3  Peters 
2-4-4-3-3 

5- 5  4-4-3  Murdoch 

6- 5-4-3  3  Breitkopf 

6- 6  5-4-4  Durand 

5- 4-3-3  3 

7- 6  5-4-3  Chester 

6- 5-4-4-3  Rahter 
6-6  6-5-4  Jurpenson 


STRING  ORCHESTRA 


Bliss — Music  for  Strings 
Britten — Serenade,  Opus  31 
Elgar — Intro.  &  Allegro 
Mozart — Kleine  Nachtmusic 
Tschaikowsky — Serenade 


4-4-3-3  3  Novel  lo 
4-3. 3-2-2  Boosey  i 
4-3-3-2  2  Novel  lo  " 

4- 4  3-3-3  Breitkopf 

5- 5-4-3-3  Rahter 


TONE  POEMS,  ETC. 

Bax — November  Woods 
Berlioz — 3  Excerpts  from 

“Damnation  of  Faust" 
Brahms — Haydn  Variations 
Chabrier — Espana 
Delius — ^Watk  to  Paradise 
Eventyr 

Dukas — Apprentice  Sorcerer 
Dvorak — Slavonic  Dances 
Elgar — Pomp  &  Circumstance 
March.  #4 
Enigma  Variations 
Franck — Chasseur  Maudit 
Loeffler — Poem 
Prokofieff— Peter  &  Wolf 
Ravel — Intro.  &  Allegro 
iTmsky — Capricio  Espagnole 

Intro.  &  Wadding  March 
Saint-Saens — Danse  Macabre 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
Smetana — Moldau 
Strauss.  J. — Emperor  Waltz 
Strauss,  R. — Don  Juan 

Rosenkavalier  Waltzes 
Wagner — Magic  Fire  Music 
Good  Friday  Spell 
Weber — Invitation  to  Dance 


6-5  4-4-4  Murdoch 

6-6-5-4  4  Breitkopf 
8-64-5-3 

5- 5-4-4-3  Hampton 

6- 5-4-4-3  Boosey 
6-6-5-5-5  Augener 
6-5-5-4-4  Durand 

5- 5-4-4-3  Simrock 

6- 6  5-4-3  Boosey 

5- 5-4-3-2  Novello 

6- 5  5-4-4  Grus 

7- 6-5-4-3  Schirmer 

5- 5-3-3-3  Boosey 

4- 4-3-31  Durand 

6- 5  5-4-4  Hampton 
6-6-5-5-4  Jurgenson 

5- 5-4-4-3  Durand 

6- 5-4-4  3  Breitkopf 
6-6  5-4-4 
6-5-3-3  6  SimrMk 

5- 5  4-5-5  Albl 

6- 8-6-6-S  Furstner 
6-6  4-3-4  Breitkopf 
5-5-4-4  3  Schott 
5-5-4  4-3  Furstner 


CHORAL 

Bach — Cantata  #104 
Magnificat 

Brahms — Song  of  Destiny 
Triumphlied 

Handel- Mozart — Messiah 
V.  Williams — Toward  Unknown 


3-3-2  2-2  Novello 
6-5-3  4-3  Breitkopf 
6-6-4-4-3 
6-5-4-3-3  Simrock 

5- 5-4  4-3  Novello 

6- 6  4-4-3  Stainer 
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Arts  Councils 

William  Nelms,  Editor 

LEAGUE  CONVENTION  NEWS 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  16-18,  1960 

The  Sixth  International  Arts  Council  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  June  16-18,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  League  Convention.  ^Iph 
Burgard,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minnesota)  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
chairman  of  the  Arts  Councils  Conference  has 
announced  subjects  for  five  important  Arts 
Council  sessions:  “Initial  Financing  for  Arts 
Councils”;  “Formation  of  State  Arts  Councils, 
and  their  Accomplishments”;  “Organizing 
United  Cultural  Fund  Raising  Campaigns”; 
“Pitfalls  to  Avoid  in  Arts  Council  Planning”; 
“Membership  Regulation  in  Arts  Councils.”  Arts 
Council  representatives  will  find  the  general 
convention  sessions  on  “Business  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Support  of  the  Arts”,  “Meet  the  Press- 
Publicizing,  Writing  About  the  Arts”  and 
“Municipal  and  Coimty  Government  and  the 
also  of  special  interest. 

^Bsp>ecial  exhibition,  titled  “Arts  and  Cul- 
tlHI  Centers”,  organized  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  presented  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  will  be  on  display 
throughout  the  convention,  in  the  Regency 
Room  of  the  Chase  Hotel.  Mounted  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  in  this  exhibition  illus¬ 
trate  not  simply  buildings  and  plans,  but  the 
varied  uses  to  which  the  finish^  centers  can 
be  put.  Among  those  shown  in  use  are  Stan¬ 
ford  University’s  Music  Center,  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Theatre  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  community  center  in  suburban 
Richmond,  California.  Among  the  plans  in¬ 
cluded  are  those  for  New  York’s  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter  and  the  Washington  National  Cultural 
Center.  First  presented  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  in 
Washington,  the  exhibition  is  brand  new,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  annoimced  it  as 
being  available  for  tour  as  of  June,  1960. 
Hence,  the  League  Convention  is  very  likely 
presenting  the  first  showing  of  this  exhibit 
c  JB|de  of  Washington. 

Alffs  COUNCILS 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Music  Council. 

A  major  step  toward  community  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Long  Beach,  California,  was  taken 
February  6,  when  the  Long  Beach  Music 
Coimcil  held  its  “Today’s  Conference  for  To¬ 
morrow,”  at  the  Long  Beach  State  College 
Auditorium.  George  A.  Kuyper,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Southern  Calif.  Sym.  Association,  gave 
the  keynote  address,  “The  Musical  Conscience 
of  a  City”,  after  which  came  an  “Inventory 
of  Current  Activities”  presented  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  schools,  colleges,  churches,  the  City 
of  Long  Beach,  civic  clubs,  the  Long  Beach 
and  Southern  California  Symphony  Orchestra 
Associations,  Civic  Light  Opera  Association, 
and  Community  Concert  Association.  Dr.  Carl 
W.  McIntosh,  President  of  Long  Beach  State 
College  discussed  “The  Meaning  of  Support”, 
after  which  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into 
five  panel  sessions  headed  by  the  City  Libr¬ 
arian,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Adviser  on  Women’s  Activities, 
Long  Beach  City  College;  Executive  Vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Independent- 
Press-Telegram.  Panel  subjects  were: 
“Sources  Available,”  “Community  Calendar,” 
“Scholarships”,  “Music  Festival”  and  “Public 
Relations”. 

George  Eres,  reporting  the  event  in  the 
Independent  -  Press  -  Telegram,  cited  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League’s  rec¬ 
ent  “Survey  of  Arts  Coimcils”  booklet,  {mint¬ 
ing  out  the  success  of  the  St.  Paul  Council  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Vancouver’s  Com- 


mimity  Arts  Council  and  further  stated  in  his 
article: 

“While  the  Long  Beach  Music  Council  is 
concerned  primarily  with  organization  of 
music  groups  and  others  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  the  musical  progress  of  the  city,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  framework  which  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
panded  to  {)erform  the  functions  of  a  broader 
arts  cotmcil.  In  some  instances,  arts  councils 
grew  out  of  just  such  music  coimcils.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Music  Council  idea  has  long  been 
‘in  the  air’  here,  the  fact  of  organization  on 
the  broad  basis  of  community  sup{x>rt  it  has 
already  received,  is  being  hailed  as  a  major 
breakthrough  for  music  in  this  city.” 

The  Long  Beach  Music  Council  Committee 
was  composed  of  Dr.  Bertram  C.  McGarrity, 
Professor  of  Music,  Long  Beach  State  College; 
Dr.  Robert  Buffum,  Chairman,  Long  Beach 
Municipal  Arts  Committee;  Gerald  Desmond, 
City  Councilman;  George  Eres,  Independent- 
Press-Telegram;  H.  C.  Green,  President 
Musicians’  Association,  Local  353;  Dr.  Frank 
Harnett,  Associate  Director,  City  Recreation 
Dept.;  Lauris  Jones,  Conductor,  Long  Beach 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Fred  Ohlendorf,  Acting 
Supervisor  of  Music  Education;  and  Royal 
Stanton,  Chairman,  Music  De(>artment,  L^g 
Beach  City  College. 

Phoenix  Forms  New  Arts  Council. 

“To  help  coordinate  and  strengthen  the 
cultural  development  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Sun”  is  the  purpose  of  the  newly  organized 
Phoenix  Arts  Council,  which  came  into  being 
February  25,  1960.  The  council  embraces  six 
founding  member  organizations:  Phoenix 
Symphony  Association,  Phoenix  Little 
Theater,  Junior  League  of  Phoenix,  Phoenix 
Fine  Arts  Association,  Phoenix  Musical 
Theater,  and  Heard  Museum.  Council  office  is 
presently  set  up  in  the  Junior  League  office 
in  the  Phoenix  Community  Service  Building, 
16th  and  Osborn  Streets.  Officers  are.  Newton 
Rosenzweig,  President;  Mrs.  Courtlandt  Van 
Voorhis,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bath- 
hurst,  corresponding  secretary;  Charles  Sta- 
necker,  recording  secretary;  James  Deaderick, 
treasurer. 

President  Rosenzweig,  in  the  council’s  first 
press  release,  stated  that  the  council  will  not 
be  a  fimd-raising  organization,  and  added  that 
it  will  not  compete  for  the  cultural  dollar  by 
seeking  donations  or  by  membership  drives. 
Its  major  projects  will  be  borne  by  those 
associations  who  vote  to  participate.  Mr. 
Rosenzweig  praised  the  Phoenix  Junior 
League  for  its  “unselfish  and  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  in  establishing  the  Arts  Council,”  and 
stated  that  about  a  year  ago,  members  of 
several  cultural  groups  in  the  Valley  asked 
the  Junior  League  to  provide  the  leadership 
for  the  study  and  formation  of  a  council.  Mrs. 
Van  Voorhis,  vice  president  of  the  council,  was 
esi}ecially  active  in  the  study  project,  and  a 
steering  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Russell 
P.  Egry  and  Mrs.  Richard  Burgess,  Heard 
Museum;  Mrs.  Harold  Vinson,  Phoenix  Art 
Museum;  Mrs.  Wesley  Johnson,  Phoenix  Little 
Theater;  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Mrs.  John  Agnew,  Ft. 
Wayne  Arts  Council;  and  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Bathurst,  Phoenix  Musical  Theater,  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  council. 

The  coimcil  lists  a  Board  of  Directors  of  21 
members,  plus  advisory  committees  composed 
of  executive  {lersonnel  from  each  of  the 
founding  member  organizations  and  presidents 
of  women’s  associations  of  various  cultural 
groups  in  Phoenix. 

Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  (III.) 

The  Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  (Illinois), 
presents  its  first  Fine  Arts  Festival,  May  8-15, 
1960  on  grounds  adjacent  to  the  (Quincy  Art 
Center  and  the  Woman’s  City  Club  of  Quincy. 
Exhibits  will  be  held  in  buildings  and  tents, 
one  large  enough  to  house  a  special  Festival 
stage  and  audience  of  1000,  for  nightly  {)er- 
formances  by  local  arts  organizations.  Funds 


are  being  sought  from  local  foundations  for 
the  construction  of  the  Festival  stage,  which 
the  society  ho{>es  will  be  a  {>ermanent  struc¬ 
ture,  complete  with  storage  and  dressing 
rooms  beneath,  which  will  then  become  the 
regular  home  of  the  Quincy  Community  Little 
Theater. 

Evening  productions  for  the  festival  in¬ 
clude  the  Quincy  Little  Theatre’s  {lerformance 
of  “Ah,  Wilderness”,  Quincy  Junior  'Theatre’s 
“Lute  Song”;  Quincy  Civic  Music  Association 
will  bring  Paul  Arnold,  folk  singer;  Quincy 
College  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  an  even¬ 
ing  of  music  and  a  costumed  reading  of  “The 
Lady’s  Not  For  Burning”;  and  a  concert  by 
the  Quincy  Symphony  Orchestra. 

President  George  Irwin,  in  his  report  of  the 
Society’s  12th  year  of  activity,  {mints  to  a  year 
of  growth,  member  groups  receiving  increased 
and  more  wide-spread  support,  and  in  turn 
increcised  their  services.  The  Society  is  work¬ 
ing  under  a  five-year  plan,  the  second  year 
of  which  ended  last  September,  and  Mr. 
Irwin’s  report  expresses  confidence  that  all 
(mints  of  the  plan  will  be  achieved. 

A  unique  operation  of  the  Society,  is  its 
engagement  in  a  commercial  wired  music 
service  to  business  firms  in  Quincy.  Using 
Seeberg  record  playing  equipment,  the  service 
boasts  nine  customers,  induding  stores  in 
Quincy’s  shopping  center,  the  leading  hotel, 
and  the  operation  during  1959  grossed  ap¬ 
proximately  $2100. 

Coordinator  of  the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  is  Mr.  S.  Leonard  Pas,  Jr. 

Charlotte  Arts  Fund. 

Executive  Director  George  M.  Schaefer,  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Arts  Fund,  sends  the 
Newsletter  a  copy  of  Charlotte’s  four-{»ge 
tabloid  section  entitled  “Charlotte  .  .  .  Center 
of  the  Arts?”  which  was  included  in  all  copies 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  March  19,  thereby 
receiving  a  circulation  of  some  200,000  in  the 
area.  Attractively  designed,  the  section  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  very  “newsy”  stories  on  the 
Charlotte  0{>era  Ass^iation,  Mint  Museum, 
Nature  Museum,  Charlotte  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  Charlotte  Choral  Society,  and 
some  unusually  good  news  pictures,  including 
the  choral  society’s  “Singing  Christmas  Tree”, 
in  which  members  of  the  choir  were  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  tall,  circular  platform  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  tree  in  a  most  attractive  setting. 

The  Duke  Power  Company,  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank,  C.  D.  Spangler  Construction 
Co.  and  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  co-s{mnsored  the  tabloid  section, 
relinquishing  their  usual  newspapmr  space 
for  this  edition  of  the  pa{>er. 

Tri-States  Arts  Council. 

The  Tri-States  Arts  Council  will  meet  in 
Charlotte  on  Uie  week-end  of  May  13-14th. 

Convention  "Tune-Up" 
Party  Wednesday  Night 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Laurent 
Torno,  Conductor  of  the  Kirkwood,  (Mo.) 
Symphony  Orchestra,  plans  are  going  forward 
for  a  most  enjoyable  “Tune-Up”  Party  in  the 
Lido  Room  of  the  Chase  Hotel,  Wednesday 
evening,  June  15,  from  8:00  p.  m.  on.  Every¬ 
one’s  cordially  invited  to  this  very  informal 
get-together.  As  in  previous  years,  it  will 
provide  op{x>rtunity  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
anceshi{>s  and  make  new  ones,  chat  with  col¬ 
leagues  over  light  refreshment,  and  enjoy  the 
true  spirit  of  camaraderie  which  always  {>er- 
vades  the  League  Convention.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  delegates  will  be  the  guests  of  Middle 
West  area  orchestras  and  arts  councils,  a  par¬ 
tial  list  of  whom,  as  we  go  to  press,  includes: 
Inde{)endence  Symphony,  Kirkwood  Sym¬ 
phony,  Quincy  Symphony,  Springfield  Sym¬ 
phony,  Illinois;  Springfield  Symphony,  Mis¬ 
souri;  St  Joseph  Symphony,  St.  Louis  Phil¬ 
harmonic. 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  SYMPHONY 


Note:  The  following  article  was  written  by 
Peter  J.  Pastreich,  Mana^r  of  the  Village 
Symphony  in  New  York  City,  and  member  of 
the  1960  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Manage¬ 
ment 

“If  you  can  stirvive  this  week,  you  should 
be  able  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  orchestra 
management.”  warned  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son  at  the  outset  of  the  course  in  symi^ny 
orchestra  management  given  recently  by  the 
American  Symphony  Ordiestra  League. 

This  course,  taught  without  textbooks  by 
teachers  who  themselves  manage  orchestras, 
brought  out  such  facts  as  “wtwnen  volunteer 
workers  are  better  at  ticket-selling;  men  are 
better  at  fund-raising,”  “piano  soloists  sell 
better  than  violin  soloists,”  “newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  outdraws  radio  publicity”  .  .  . 

The  ideal  orchestra  manager  was  described 
as  an  “admistrator  of  culture  in  his  commu¬ 
nity.”  In  a  lecture  On  what  he  called  “the 
Machiavellian  aspects  of  our  trade,”  John  S. 
Edwards,  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  and  president  of  the  Symphony  League, 
explored  the  manager’s  relationship  to  the 
orchestra’s  board  of  directors,  conductor  and 
players.  The  manager’s  task  is  that  of  “creat¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  and  conditions  under 
which  creative  art  can  function.” 

This  may  include  such  details  as  escorting 
guest  artists  to  and  from  appearances,  and 
assuring  that  paper  towels  are  in  the  lava¬ 
tories  of  halls  in  which  the  orchestra  ap|}ears 
on  tour.  An  unexpected  insight  into  the  life 
of  a  manager  was  supplied  when  the  session 
was  interrupted  by  a  i^one  call  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  announcing  the  illness  of  a  soloist.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  seen  hurrying  off  in  search  of  a 
replacement. 

The  manager,  whose  hours  must  never  be 
over,  whose  patience  must  never  end.  and 
whoK  ideas  must  never  be  exhausted,  must 
also  be  imbued  with  a  strong  “passion  for 
anonymity.”  “If  a  person  needs  the  spotlight 
all  the  time,  he  is  not  good  manager  materi^,” 
said  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  course  supervisor 


and  executive  secretary  of  the  League,  and  the 
former  manager  of  the  Charleston  Symphony. 

“EJveryone,  especially  the  members  of  your 
board,  thinks  he  can  run  the  orchestra  as  well 
as  you  do,  if  he  only  had  the  time,”  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  pointed  out.  Appreciation  must  never 
be  expected  in  this  profession,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  primary  purptoses  of  conventions 
and  courses  such  as  this  one  is  to  allow  man¬ 
agers  to  get  together  and  appreciate  one 
another. 

Difficulties  and  Rewards 

If  the  many  difficulties  involved  in  orches¬ 
tra  management  were  indicated,  so  were  the 
rewards.  Remuneration  for  the  orchestra 
manager  must  come  chi^y  in  satisfaction 
fnxn  the  work  done,  and  the  results  oi  this 
work  must  be  measui^  by  the  artistic  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  orchestra.  Although  the  manager’s 
methods  are  different  from  those  of  the  con¬ 
ductor,  both  work  for  and  find  their  reward 
in  the  same  object,  the  music. 

Graduates  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League’s  course  are  now  holding  man¬ 
agement  positions  in  more  than  thirty-five 
major  and  community  orchestras  in  the  United 
States.  But  Mrs.  Thompson  admitted  that  not 
all  her  former  students  were  equally  success¬ 
ful.  One  graduate  absconded  with  $1,200  soon 
after  he  found  an  ordiestra,  and  emother  left 
with  the  office  equipment.  Many,  too,  learn 
from  the  course  that  orchestra  management 
is  not  the  field  for  them.  One  manager  told  of 
having  lost  his  job  when  the  conductor  spotted 
him  in  the  audience  at  a  concert,  and  later 
accused  him  of  not  applauding. 

This  year’s  course,  the  tenth  since  its  in¬ 
ception  eight  years  ago,  was  the  first  to  take 
place  in  New  York.  More  than  a  dozen  or¬ 
chestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
from  Halifax  (N.  S.)  to  Tampa  (Fla.),  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  ranging  in  yearly 
expenditures  from  less  than  $1,000  to  more 
than  $140,000 — were  represented  by  twenty - 
three  managers  and  prospective  managers 
during  the  week.  I  was  there,  as  manager 
of  the  Village  Civic  Symphony. 


Graduates  of  the  course  now  managing  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonia,  New  Jersey  Sym¬ 
phony,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Symphony,  and 
Wichita  Sym^ony  dropp^  in  to  add  their 
comments.  With  gratifying  candor  these  man¬ 
agers  and  instructors  discussed  all  aspects  of 
orchestra  work. 

Not  the  least  significant  result  of  the  course 
is  a  feeling,  shar^  by  all,  that  they  are  not 
alone.  Shoiild  they  have  difficulties,  they  now 
know  other  managers  who  have  faced  the 
same  difficulties,  and  to  whom  they  can  turn 
with  confidence. 

Besides  the  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  of 
lectures  and  discussions  at  the  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  Hotel,  the  members  of  the  course  attended 
an  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  and  concerts  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  City  Sym¬ 
phony  of  New  York,  the  Philadelphia,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Minneapolis,  and  Boston  Symphony’ 
Orchestras.  Anonymous  reviews  were  wrij^^ 
after  each  concert  and  read  the  follo\s^P 
morning  for  criticism  by  other  members  of 


Management  Caurse  Staff  Members 

John  Edwards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
phony;  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Em^H 
tive  Secretary;  Ralidi  Burgard,  Executive 
retary,  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Women  Monagers  (Don't  Underestimate  The  etc.  .  .  .) 

Back:  Mrs.  Boyle,  Manager,  Edmonton  Symphony;  Mrs.  Katz, 
Manager,  Queens  Symphony.  Front:  Mrs.  LittMeld,  Manager,  Tampa 
Philharmonic;  Hden  M.  Hiompson,  League  Executive  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Manager,  Westchesto’  Sympliony.  (Background,  courtesy 
of  Hie  Red  Brick  Restaurant,  scene  of  the  “graduation”  banquet.) 


Also  at  the  Red  Brick 


Back:  Michael  Brotman,  Radio  Director,  Hartford  Symphony;  Edwin 
Dunham,  Manager  Music  Library  and  Services,  NBC;  Peter  Pastreich, 
Manager,  Village  Civic  Symphony;  Adam  Pinsker,  Manager,  New 
Jersey  Symphony;  David  Tuckerman.  Front:  Ciaus  Reinisch;  Helen 
M.  Iliompson,  League  Executive  Secretary;  Edouard  Neis-Berger, 
Conductor,  Los  Angeles;  John  J.  Tepas,  Manager,  Halifax  Symphony. 
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INN.  SYMPHONY  ORCH. 

An  Evening  Devoted  to 
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the  course,  in  order  to  evaluate  and  improve 
the  managers’  critical  facilities.  The  student- 
managers,  eight  of  whom  are  musicians,  were 
urged  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  conduc¬ 
tors  and  scores. 

Members  of  the  Management  Course 

Mrs.  Maimie  Boyle,  Manager,  Edmonton  Sym¬ 
phony,  Alberta 

Michael  Brotman,  Radio  Director,  Hartford 
Symphony 

Roland  Chirico,  Manager,  Greater  Boston 
Youth  Symphony 

Albert  Cohen,  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey 

Robert  Cronquist,  Conductor,  Mansfield  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ohio 

Benjamin  Cutler,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Edwin  L.  Dunham,  Manager,  Music  Library 
and  Services,  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany 

Caesar  Giolito,  Publicity,  Hayes  Concert  Cor¬ 
poration 

Mrs.  Florence  Goode,  Ebcecutive  Secretary, 
aAWinston-Salem  Symphony,  N.  C. 

^^)ert  W.  Holton,  Symphonic  and  Opera  De¬ 
partment,  Boosey  &  Hawkes 
Mrs.  David  Katz,  Manager,  Queens  Sym¬ 
phony 

Mrs.  Jody  Uttlefield,  Manager,  Tampa  Phil¬ 
harmonic 

Miss  Margaret  Mattison,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Edouard  Nies-Berger,  Conductor,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Adam  Pinsker,  Manager,  New  Jersey  Sym¬ 
phony 


Norfh  -  South  -  East  -  And  West 


John  Tepas,  Manager,  Halifax  Symphony; 
Mrs.  Jody  Littlefield,  Manager,  Tampa  Phil¬ 
harmonic;  Edouard  Nies-Berger,  Conductor, 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Maimie  Boyle.  Manager, 
Edmonton  Symphony,  Alberta. 


Peter  J.  Pastreich,  Manager,  Village  Civic 
Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Claus  Reinisch,  Rego  Park,  N.  Y. 

Jack  Rorimer,  Manager,  Florida  West  Ccast 
Symphony 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Rissinger,  Manager,  York  Sym¬ 
phony 

Mrs.  Joseph  Saunders,  Manager,  Westchester 
Symphony 

Terry  Schwarz,  Hartford,  Corm. 

John  J.  Tepas,  Manager,  Halifax  Symphony 
David  Tuckerman,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Why  Talk  About  Orchestras 
When  You  Can  Hear 
And  See  Them? 

February  4-20,  the  dates  of  the  1960  League 
Management  Course  presented  at  the  Henry 
Hudson  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  proved  to  be 
a  veritable  Festival  Week  of  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestras. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  14th,  the 
opening  day  of  the  course,  the  members  were 
guests  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Conductor,  and  were 
guests  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Antal  Dorati,  for  the  night  concert. 

Monday  night,  the  managers  were  the  guests 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  George  Szell, 
Conductor,  and  Tuesday  night  they  heard  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Lropold  Sto¬ 
kowski.  On  the  final  day  of  the  course,  they 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 

Staff  Members 

John  Edwards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony 

Harold  Kendrick,  Manager,  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony 

Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Sec’y,  St.  Paul 
Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary 

Consultants  in  various  fields  of  musical  ac¬ 
tivities. 


WITH  YOUR  ORCHESTRA! 


A  /resh,  exciting  new  look  7 

/  /at  AMERICA  in  SONGS, 

/  MUSIC  and  HUMOR  / 


Hosted  and  Spiced  by 
/  "THE  AMERICAN  HUMORIST" 


ST.  PAUL  CIVIC  ORCH 

Keeps  Them 
Chuck  ing.  (Haenschen) 
got  excellent  result  from  the 

•O  be  half  trying." 


SYMPHONY  ORCH 


For  dates  and  information:  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY,  INC.  •  1740  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  •  JU  6*5100 
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REPORT  ON 

Cincinnati  Symphony— League  Conductors  Workshop 

Presented  September  28  -  October  10,  1959 


Editor’s  Note:  Publication  of  this  report  in  the 
NEWSLETTER  has  been  delayed  due  to  Um  exten¬ 
sive  material  on  conductor  study  actlvltiw  pub- 
lished  in  earlier  issues  of  the  NEWSLETTER  this 
season.) 


The  Cincinnati  Symphony -League  Con¬ 
ductors  Workshop,  presented  last  fall  under 
the  direction  of  Max  Rudolf,  Music  Director 
of  the  Cinciiuiati  Symphony,  was  planned 
and  carried  out  in  a  manner  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  many  of  the  previous  conductor 
study  projects.  And,  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  basic  intentions  of  the  study 
projects  is  that  each  shall  be  characterized 
by  the  individual  philosophies  and  personal¬ 
ities  of  the  supervising  conductor.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  bore  the  unmistakable  im¬ 
print  and  impact  of  Max  Rudolf. 

Mr.  Rudolf  revels  in  teaching — not,  in  this 
case,  through  an  instructor-student  relation¬ 
ship  but  rather  by  a  deeply  sincere,  relaxed 
daily  sharing  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
with  his  younger  colleagues  His  own  profes¬ 
sional  experience  has  served  to  acquaint  him 
with  many  of  the  problems  with  which  con¬ 
ductors  of  community  orchestras  must  deal. 

After  years  of  professional  opera  and  sym¬ 
phonic  conducting  in  Europe  and  Sweden, 
Mr.  Rudolf  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1940,  lived  in 
Cleveland  about  six  months  and  then  ac¬ 
cepted  a  teaching  position  in  the  School  of 
Music  of  the  YMCA  College  in  Chicago, 
learning  at  first  hand  of  the  problems  involved 
in  music  making  with  American  students  and 
quasi-professional  groups. 

Two  years  later  he  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  where  he  remained 
until  accepting  the  post  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  in  1958.  During  this  period  he  was 
guest  conductor  with  many  of  the  U.  S.  major 
orchestras  and  through  these  experiences 
gained  full  understanding  of  the  basic  plan  of 
operation  and  the  problems  involved  in  pro¬ 
fessional  music  organizations  of  the  U.  S.  So 
it  was,  that  Rudolf  s  work  with  his  young  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Workshop  was  characterized 
by  a  constant  demand  for  high  artistic  stand¬ 
ards  plus  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  faced 
by  many  of  the  conductors  in  achieving  these 
standards  in  their  daily  work  at  home. 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Workshop  was 
the  first  in  the  total  series  of  eighteen  study 
projects  co-sonsored  by  the  League  in  which 
the  League  requested  the  supervising  con¬ 
ductor  to  develop  the  project  as  a  “master 
class”. 

Inasmuch  as  the  projects  during  the  last 
eight  years  have  offer^  general  study  op- 
portimities  to  a  total  of  350  participants,  and 
since  the  current  Rockefeller  Foimdation 
grant  to  the  League  insures  continuation  of 
the  work  through  the  summer  of  1962,  it  is 
possible  to  focus  certain  projects  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  work.  The  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Workshop,  therefore,  was  plaimed 
more  as  a  “master  class”  than  has  b^n  true 
of  the  earlier  projects. 

Accordii^ly,  Mr.  Rudolf  scheduled  “previews 
and  postviews”  of  each  conducting  session 
with  comparatively  little  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
ductors’  work  during  the  rehearsal  periods 
with  the  orchestra. 

Of  an  afternoon,  for  instance,  the  con¬ 
ductors  might  meet  with  Mr.  Rudolf  for  two 


or  three  hours  to  discuss  the  works  to  be  re¬ 
hearsed  the  following  morning.  The  discus¬ 
sion  included  consideration  of  the  inter¬ 
pretive  and  technical  problems  presented  by 
the  composers,  the  style  of  the  music,  and  the 
specific  works  involved.  Opinions  and  points 
of  view  were  exchanged  between  workshop 
participants  and  Mr.  Rudolf  who,  more  often 
than  not,  used  Uiese  occasions  to  point  up  the 
necessity  for  extensive  research  and  scholarly 
study  as  a  necessary  preliminary  step  to  un¬ 
derstanding  a  score. 

Following  the  session,  the  conductors  sched¬ 
uled  to  rehearse  the  orchestra  the  next  day 
scurried  back  to  their  hotel  rooms  to  re¬ 
study  their  scores  in  the  light  of  the  points 
brought  up  during  the  discussion.  After  the 
next  day’s  rehearsal,  Mr.  Rudolf  and  the  par¬ 
ticipants  again  went  into  executive  session  to 
review  and  analyze  the  rehearsal  work.  Where 
were  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
morning’s  rehearsal  and  what  accounted  for 
them? 

Had  a  given  conductor’s  intentions  been 
fully  understood  by  the  orchestra?  If  not,  why 
not?  What  could  the  conductor  do  to  avoid 
similar  problems  in  the  future?  Could  he  use 
the  same  solutions  to  the  problems  with  a 
non -professional  as  with  the  professional  or¬ 
chestra?  (In  most  cases,  the  answer  was 
“yes”.) 

Occasionally,  a  conductor  was  asked  to 
conduct  a  few  bars  in  a  given  manner,  with 
the  rest  of  the  group  serving  as  the  orchestra 
through  singing.  Often  Mr.  Rudolf  would 
demonstrate  a  point  at  the  piano  or  he  might 
ask  one  of  the  conductors  to  “be  the  orches¬ 
tra”  and  play  the  piano  as  Mr.  Rudolf  con¬ 
ducted.  'This  entire  process  then  would  be 
repeated  in  sucessive  days  on  the  next  unit 
of  the  repertoire. 

The  majority  of  the  Conductors  attending 
the  workshop  had  been  participants  in  earlier 
League  study  projects.  All  the  conductors 
had  had  extensive  musical  educations  and 
training,  and  in  most  cases,  considerable  con¬ 
ducting  experience. 

The  general  plan  of  study  proved  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  successful  and  will  be  used  as  the 
general  basis  for  the  development  of  future 
study  projects  with  the  major  orchestras. 

Workshop  Schedule 

1st  day: 

AM  Verification  of  conducting  assignments 

PM  Session  with  Mr.  Rudolf  on  problems 
of  baton  technique. 

2nd  day: 

AM  Session  with  Mr.  Rudolf  in  prepara¬ 
tory  discussion  of  the  two  orchestra 
sessions  scheduled  for  the  following 
day. 

PM  Seminar  with  Mr.  Rudolf  on  problems 
of  interpretation  including  questions 
of  tempo,  phrasing,  embellishments, 
style,  etc. 

3rd  day: 

AM  Practice  sessions  with  small  orchestra 
on  specific  tricky  problems  of  con¬ 
ducting  technique. 

PM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal.  Workshop 
participants  conducting. 


4th  day: 

AM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal,  Mr.  Rudolf 
conducting. 

PM  Seminar  with  Mr.  Rudolf  in  discussion 
of  the  rehearsal  of  the  previous  day 
and  preparatory  discussion  of  the 
repertoire  for  the  next  day. 

5th  day: 

AM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal,  Mr.  Rudolf 
conducting. 

PM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal.  Workshop 
participants  conducting. 

6th  day: 

AM  (Saturday)  Seminar  with  Mr. 
in  discussion  of  the  rehearsal 
previous  day. 

7th  day: 

PM  (Sunday)  Meeting  at  Mr.  Rudolfs 
home.  “Shop  talk”  followed  by  cocktail 
party. 

8th  day: 

AM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal.  Workshop 
participants  conducting. 

PM  Seminar  with  Mr.  Rudolf  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  rehearsal  and  preparatory  work 
with  soloists  for  next  day’s  rehearsals. 
9th  day: 

AM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal,  Mr.  Rudolf 
conducting. 

PM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal,  workshop 
participants  conducting. 

10th  day: 

AM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal,  Mr.  Rudolf 
conducting. 

PM  Seminar  with  Mr.  Rudolf  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  rehearsal.  Meeting 
first  chair  musicians  of  the  orche^H 
11th  day: 

AM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal,  Mr.  Rudolf 
conducting,  and  the  Workshop  par¬ 
ticipants  conducting. 

PM  Full  orchestra  rehearsal,  Mr.  Rudolf 
conducting. 

12th  day: 

AM  Meeting  with  Craig  Hutchinson,  Man¬ 
ager,  Cincinnati  Symphony. 

PM  Matinee  Concert. 

13th  day: 

AM  Final  meeting  with  Mr.  Rudolf. 

PM  Evening  Concert. 

Workshop  Repertoire 

All  participants  were  responsible  for  full  pre¬ 
preparation  of  the  following  works: 

Barber — Overture  “School  for  Scandal” 
Beethoven — Symphony  No.  2,  4th  movement 
DeBussy — L’Apres-midi  d’un  Faune 
deFalla — Three-Cornered  Hat,  2nd  Suite,  3rd 
movement 

Leoncavallo — Prologue  from  the  Opera  “Pag- 
liacci” 

Strauss — Overture  to  “Die  Fledermaus” 

Weber — Overture  to  “Der  Freischutz” 

Each  participant  was  responsible  for  full 
preparation  of  two  of  the  following  works, 
including  one  of  the  concertos. 

Mozart — Symphony  No.  41,  2nd  movement 
Ravel — Daphnis  et  Chloe,  part  of  ^d  Suite 
Schumann — Piano  Concerto,  2nd  and  3rd 
movements 

Brahms — Violin  concerto,  3rd  movement 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  LEAGUE 
CONDUCTORS  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

Program  for  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Conceit 

Participants  were  responsible  for  advance 
study  on  the  concert  program. 

Weber — Overture  to  “Euryanthe” 

Beethoven — Symphony  No.  7 
Barber — Medea’s  Meditation  and  Dance  of 
Vengeance 

Stravinsky — Fire  Bird  Suite. 

Max  Rudolf — Conductor  and  Teacher 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Rudolfs  comments  in  the  seminars  which  he 
held  daily  with  the  conductors  during  the 
Workshop. 


On  conducting  technique: 

There  is  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some 
conductors  to  try  to  discuss  conducting  tech- 

Se.  There  are  those  who  feel  it  cannot  be 
ted  from  the  immediacy  of  the  circum- 
es  obtaining  during  the  music  making, 
y  opinion,  however,  there  are  many  im¬ 
portant  things  relating  to  the  mechanics  of 
conducting  technique  which  can  be  discussed 
— and  very  profitably.  The  conducting  gesture 
is  there — it  can  be  dnnonstrated.  'The  con¬ 
ductor  who  has  a  good  technique  usually  is  a 
more  efficient  conductor  than  are  those  of 
his  colleagues  who  have  failed  to  develop  a 
reliable  technique. 

There  are,  of  course,  brilliant  examples  of 
men  who  became  great  conductors  without 
any  discernible  evidences  of  conducting  tech¬ 
nique.  It  can  be  done — if  the  conductor  has 
enough  authority  and  will  power  to  impose 
his  wishes  upon  the  orchestra  chiefly  by  the 
very  force  of  his  personality.  This  proc^ime 
will  work  for  a  few  individuals — but  even 
they  could  greatly  strengthen  their  work  if 
they  were  to  develop  a  recognizable  technique. 


The  mechanical  end  of  the  conducting  tech¬ 
nique  is  a  physical  process  in  which  muscles 
are  trained.  As  conductors,  we  need  to  train 
^■|ain  muscles  just  as  does  the  athlete — and 
shouldn’t  we?  Also,  we  have  to  train 
ol^elves  to  stand  endless  hours  without  feel¬ 
ing  or  showing  any  signs  of  fatigue. 


Adoption  of  a  practical  “held”  for  our  con¬ 
ducting  gestures  is  vital.  A  conductor  can  do 
a  great  deal  with  only  finger  movements. 
When  he  adds  wrist  movement,  the  conducting 
field  is  considerably  enlarged.  Use  of  the 
forearm  expands  it  greatly  and  when  the 
entire  arm  comes  into  play,  the  field  usually 
is  huge.  It  is  difficult  to  remember  to  use 
the  largest  field  with  restraint  so  that  it  will 
have  full  impact  when  it  is  wanted  and  needed 
for  emotional  considerations. 


Monotony  in  gestures  always  can  be  avoided 
by  variety  in  the  curve  of  the  beat.  After 
all,  the  air  around  the  podium  is  yours. 


The  conductor  and  the  composer: 

The  conductor  is  the  representative  of  the 
composer.  There  may  be  times  when  the 
composer’s  actual  notations  fail  to  carry  out 
the  composer’s  intentions.  He  may  not  have 
been  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  conducting 
and  playing  problems  involved  in  a  given 
passage.  In  such  situations,  the  conductor 
must  examine  his  own  conscience  and  decide 
whether  to  follow  the  exact  notations  or  carry 
out  his  convictions  of  the  composer’s  in¬ 
tentions. 

I  feel  it  is  up  to  the  conductor  to  present  as 
authentic  a  performance  as  possible.  That 
means  that  we  as  conductors  must  study  con¬ 
stantly  in  an  attempt  to  learn  what  is  authen¬ 
tic  for  a  given  composer,  a  given  period,  a 
given  style  of  music. 


With  all  the  study  in  the  world,  you  never 
really  know  a  work  until  you  have  actually 
conducted  it 

Contact  with  the  Orchestra: 

I  make  it  my  business  to  address  myself  to 
the  entire  orchestra — not  to  the  first  stands 
only.  I  urge  you  to  know  exactly  what  you 
intend  to  do  and  what  you  are  doing  every 
moment  you  stand  on  a  podium.  You  must 
be  able  to  separate  your  emotions  from 
the  technical  equipment  You  must  practise 
and  check  on  your  technical  equipment  con¬ 
stantly  so  it  can  serve  properly  your  emotional 
concepts  of  the  music. 

Score  Marking: 

Underlining  scores,  red  pencil  marks — all 
of  these  things  are  mere  nervous  habits  and 
often  serve  to  make  the  score  even  harder 
to  read.  The  score  is  all  we  need,  most  of  the 
time.  We  just  need  to  read  what’s  there. 

Concerts: 

It’s  e£isier  to  be  inspired  for  evening  con¬ 
certs  than  for  afternoon  concerts,  but  you 
must  be  able  to  get  inside  the  music  regard¬ 
less  of  the  circumstances  of  the  performance. 

Meeting  With  the  Orchestra  Musicians 

’The  conductors’  sessions  with  first  chair 
players  of  the  orchestras  always  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  also  one  of  the 
most  rugged  sessions  of  a  major  symphony 
workshop. 

The  sessions  have  been  handled  in  many 
different  ways,  but  always  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  supervising  conductor  of  each 
workshop.  In  Cincinnati,  all  first  chair  men 
were  asked  to  be  present.  The  session  was 
held  after  each  of  the  conductors  had  had 
opportunity  to  rehearse  the  orchestra  at  least 
twice. 


Mr.  Rudolf  requested  the  musicians  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  three  main  questions  with  each 
conductor: 

1.  Is  the  beat  clear? 

2.  Does  the  conductor  project  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  through  his  conducting? 

3.  Can  you  play  your  best  under  the  con¬ 
ductor? 

The  musicians  proved  themselves  to  be 
masters  of  tact.  While  maintaining  an  ex¬ 
tremely  objective  approach  to  the  problems, 
they  also  spoke  with  forth-rightness  and 
frankness  in  an  attempt  to  aid  the  conductors 
in  a  professional  evaluation  of  the  strength 
and  weaknesses  of  their  work.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  comments  of  the  musicians: 

We  cannot  play  precisely  when  the  con¬ 
ducting  frame  is  too  large.  In  many  passages 
we  need  sharp,  precise  baton  movement 
which  can  come  only  through  good  wrist  and 
finger  control. 

In  starting  a  piece,  we  depend  on  the 
preparatory  beat  for  establishment  of  the 
tempo  and  dynamics.  If  the  preparatory  beat 
is  not  in  character  with  the  beat  which  fol¬ 
lows,  our  attack  will  be  ragged  and  we  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  too  fast  or  too  slow,  too  loud  or 
too  soft. 

Please  don’t  waste  our  time  and  yours  by 
nmning  commentary  on  the  music,  the  intent 
and  private  life  of  the  composers.  High  flown 
descriptive  phrases  mean  little  to  us.  Just 
tell  us  how  you  want  a  passage  played  — 
loud,  soft  fast,  slow,  staccato,  legato  —  or 
better  yet,  just  conduct  it.  Lyrical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  mood  you  want  reflected  in  the 
music  probably  will  mean  ninety  different 
things  to  ninety  different  players,  anyway. 

We  expect  a  conductor  to  have  a  clear  and 
definite  concept  of  what  he  wants  in  the 
music  and  to  be  able  to  convey  that  concept 
to  us  through  skilled  application  of  the  art 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Conductors  with  Max  Rudolf,  Conductor,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
(standing  at  for  right) 

Left  to  right,  back  row:  William  Boyer,  Kingsport  Symphony;  Allan  H.  Bone,  Duke  Sym¬ 
phony;  John  Krueger,  Youngstown  Philharmonic;  Jackson  Wiley,  Springfield  Symphony, 
Ohio:  Robert  Mandell,  Westchester  Symphony  (has  now  resigned  York  Symphony  position); 
Ronald  Ondrejka,  Radio  City  Music  Halt  Front  row:  David  Epstein,  Antioch  Symphony; 
Mathys  Abas  (has  now  resigned  New  Jersey  Symphony  position);  Lranard  Pearlman,  St. 
Catherines  Symphony;  Robert  Hull,  Fort  Worth  Symphony. 
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League  Advanced 
Conductor  Study  Grant 
Awarded  to 
Ronald  Ondrejko 

Ronald  Ondrejka  of  New  York  city,  has 
been  awarded  a  League  Advanced  Conductor 
Study  grant  made  possible  through  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grants  to  the  League 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Ondrejka  was  selected 
for  the  grant  as  the  result  of  his  work  in  the 
1959  Opera  Institute  presented  jointly  by  the 
League  and  the  Opera  Theater  of  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  and  in  the  Conductors  Work¬ 
shop  presented  last  fall  by  the  League  and 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  under  the  direction 
of  Max  Rudolf,  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

Mr.  Ondrejka,  bom  in  New  York  City  in 
1932,  is  a  graduate  of  Elastman  School  of 
Music  and  former  student  at  Juilliard  School 
of  Music.  During  his  student  days,  he  was 
conductor  of  the  South  Shore  Symphonette 
from  1945  to  1949.  Upon  entering  the  armed 
services  he  became  Conductor  of  the  U.  S. 
Seventh  Army  Symphony. 

After  returning  to  the  U.  S.  Ondrejka  con¬ 
tinued  his  conducting  studies  while  playing 
viola  with  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Sym¬ 
phony  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Conductor 
at  Radio  City  last  fall.  He  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
during  the  1959-60  season. 

Mr.  Ondrejka  is  the  sixth  conductor  to  re¬ 
ceive  ^e  League’s  Advanced  Study  Grant 
which  enables  the  recipients  to  plan  a  course 
of  study  tailored  to  fit  their  own  special  needs 
as  aissessed  by  the  recipient,  his  artistic 
counsellor  and  League  representatives.  On- 
drejka’s  counsellor  is  Max  Rudolf,  Conductor 
of  Ae  Cincinnati  Symphony. 

Work  under  similar  grants  has  been  emn- 
pleted  by  Franz  Bibo,  Conductor  of  the  City 
Symphony  of  New  York;  Donald  Johanos, 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Dallas  Symphony; 
James  Robertson,  Conductor  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony;  and  Elmo  Daniel,  Conductor  of 
the  ^nta  Barbara  Symf^ony.  Haig  Yaghjian, 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  Ondrejka  are  the  conductors 
whose  grants  are  now  operative. 


CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  LEAGUE 
CONDUCTORS  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 
and  technique  of  conducting — through  his 
baton,  in  other  words. 

A  conductor  may,  through  his  voice  and 
facial  expression,  engender  antagonism  with¬ 
in  an  orchestra  wiAout  meaning  to.  When 
that  happens  we  respond  with  antagonism  and 
the  music  suffers. 

Don’t  overconduct.  We  know  our  business 
and  we  want  the  help  and  direction  only  the 
conductor  can  give,  but  we  don’t  want  un¬ 
necessary  conducting.  It  only  gets  in  the  way 
of  the  music. 

Please  don’t  use  both  arms  in  unison  any 
more  than  you  can  help.  ’This  destroys  the 
clarity  of  the  beat  and  your  interpretive  in¬ 
tentions.  Besides  it’s  boring  to  us  and  the 
audience,  and  the  orchestra  loses  its  edge. 
This  results  in  your  losing  control  of  us. 

Subdivision — please  use  it  only  when  the 
music  absolutely  demands  it.  More  often  than 
not,  subdivision  only  adds  to  the  confusion. 

Please  don’t  make  us  go  over  and  over  the 
same  passage  without  telling  us  what  is  wrong 
or  the  reason  for  the  repetitions. 

Please  don’t  be  careless  in  telling  us  where 
to  start.  We  prefer  that  you  use  rehearsal 
numbers  in  your  instructions — and  that  you 
give  us  the  instructions  loudly  and  clearly 
enough  that  we  all  may  hear. 


Fragmentary  rehearsing  is  very  irksome 
to  a  professional  group.  We  bog  down  emo¬ 
tionally. 

The  change  in  your  work  since  you  have 
been  here  h^  been  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
In  the  last  rehearsals  you  are  doing  much 
more  of  the  conducting  with  the  stick  and 
much  less  by  verbalization.  Also  you  now  are 
giving  us  preparatory  beats — which  we  must 
have! 

Sponsors  of  Workshop  Included 
Baldwin  Piano  Company  of  Cincinnati 

The  Conductors  Workshop  was  presented 
under  what  might  be  termed  a  quad-sponsor¬ 
ship.  The  League,  through  its  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant,  met  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  total  rehearsal  costs.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  rehearsal  costs  and  incidental 
expenses  were  handled  by  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
of  Cincinnati. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  of  the  major 
symphony  workshops,  the  supervising  con¬ 
ductor  contributed  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
study  project,  and  the  participating  con¬ 
ductors’  transportation,  board  and  room  costs 
were  met  by  them  personally  or,  in  some 
cases,  from  funds  made  available  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  their  orchestra  associations  or  the 
educational  institutions  which  they  repre¬ 
sented. 

Total  costs  for  a  major  symphony  work¬ 
shop,  exclusive  of  the  participating  conductors’ 
expenses,  average  out  at  approximately  $1,000 
per  each  participating  conductor.  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  grants  to  the  League  for  this 
project  plus  the  investment  made  in  the  study 
projects  by  the  co-sponsoring  orchestra  and 
assisting  organizations  should  be,  by  all  rights, 
considered  as  $1,000  study  grants  or  fellow¬ 
ships  to  each  participating  conductor. 

Conductors  Who  Attended 
The  Workshop 

From  among  approximately  sixty  applica¬ 
tions,  the  following  conductors  were  certified 
to  the  Cincinnati  Workshop: 

Mathys  Abas,  New  Jersey  Symphony,  N.  J. 

Allen  H.  Bone,  Duke  Symphony,  N.  C. 

William  Boyer,  Kingsport  Symphony,  Tenn. 

David  M.  Epstein,  Antioch  Symphony,  Ohio 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Fort  Worth  Symphony,  Tex. 

John  H.  Krueger,  Youngstown  Philhar- 
harmonic,  Ohio 

Robert  Mandell,  Westchester  Symphony, 
N.  Y.;  York  Symphony,  Pa. 

Ronald  R.  Ondrejka,  Ajss’t  Cond.,  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  New  York  City 

Leonard  Pearlman,  St.  Catherines  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ont. 

Jackson  Wiley,  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio 

Workshop  Participants  Royally 
Welcomed  to  Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Association,  the 
Womens  Committee,  individiul  members  of 
both  organizations,  and  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  did  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
the  participating  conductors  had  a  happy  visit 
to  Cincinnati.  The  Workshop  coincided  with 
the  opening  of  the  1959-60  concert  season 
which  added  to  the  festiveness  of  the  entire 
two  weeks. 

Dinner  parties  for  the  participants  were 
given  by  the  Baldwin  Company  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Deupree  entertained  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
musicians  and  the  conductors  at  a  gala  dinner 
dance  at  the  Cincinnati  Country  Club,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Bullock  (President  of 
the  Orchestra)  entertained  at  a  large  party 
at  the  Country  Club  after  the  season’s  first 
concert  which  was  presented  the  last  day  of 
the  Workshop. 

Mrs.  Lazarus  entertained  the  conductors  at 
her  annual  luncheon  preceding  the  opening 


Cleveland  Orchestra 
Fellowships  for  Conductors 
For  1960-61 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  George  Szell, 
Musical  Director  and  Conductor,  is  again  in¬ 
viting  applications  for  Fellowship  for  con¬ 
ductors,  to  be  operative  during  the  1960-61 
season.  The  closing  date  for  applications  to  be 
received  in  Cleveland  is  August  1,  1960. 

Applicants  must  not  exceed  the  age  of  40 
and  may  be  citizens  of  any  coimtry.  ITiey  will 
be  expected  to  have  had  serious  professional 
experience  as  conductors.  Applications  should 
be  accompanied  by  programs  performed  by 
the  applicant,  letters  of  recommendation  from 
musicians  of  repute,  and  a  complete  history  of 
training  and  experience. 

Through  a  grant  of  the  Kulas  Foundation, 
two  Fellowships  are  being  offered.  Each  car¬ 
ries  a  stipend  of  $1,000  which  may  be  used  by 
the  recipient  as  a  help  toward  his  living  ex¬ 
penses,  which  are  roughly  estimated  at  about 
$60  per  week.  European  recipients  may  re¬ 
ceive  an  additional  grant  to  cover  part  of 
their  traveling  expenses. 

Fellows  will  have  the  opportunity  to  at^^^ 
all  rehearsals,  concerts  and  recording  sessions 
of  the  Orchestra,  as  well  as  to  observe  all 
facets  connected  with  the  administration,  such 
as  program  planning,  engagement  of  artists, 
preparation  of  program  notes,  publicity,  libra - 
rianship,  touring  and  transportation.  There 
will  be  opportunities  to  consult  with  Mr.  Szell 
on  problems  of  interpretation  and  technique. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  Fellow  may 
travel  with  the  Orchestra  on  tour,  during 
which  time  there  are  daily  concerts,  each  in  a 
different  city.  In  this  case  the  Fellow’s  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid. 

Severance  Hall,  home  of  the  Orchestra,  pro¬ 
vides  unusually  favorable  conditions  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  complete  activities  of  a  great 
orchestra,  and  its  outstanding  acoustical 
properties  provide  an  additional  feature  of 
particular  interest.  It  is  located  next  to  The 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  and  to  Western 
University,  of  which  the  library  and  cafeteria 
are  available  to  Fellows. 

The  normal  schedule  of  concerts  consis^B 
one  program  per  week,  performed  twice,  tlK 
preceded  by  four  or  five  rehearsals.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  a  number  of  extra  concerts  in 
the  Cleveland  area,  about  40  children’s  con¬ 
certs  and  8  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  spread 
over  the  31 -week  season.  It  is  planned  to 
devote  one  of  the  Sunday  concerts  to  a 
program  conducted  by  and  divided  between 
Fellows  under  the  i>ersonal  guidance  of  Mr. 
Szell. 

Successful  applicants  will  be  provided  with 
details  of  the  season’s  programs  in  order  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  relevant 
scores. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
A.  Beverly  Barksdale,  Manager,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra,  Severance  Hall,  11001  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio,  and  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  not  later  than  August  1,  1960. 


matinee  concert  of  the  season  to  which  are 
invited  each  year,  representatives  of  boards 
and  womens  associations,  conductors  and 
managers  of  many  League  affiliated  orchestras 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  area. 

The  conductors  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolf  at  a  cocktail  party  given  in  their 
home,  and  the  guests  of  the  Cincinnati  In¬ 
stitute  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  gala  Cincinnati  pre¬ 
miere  of  the  film,  Porgy  and  Bes.s. 

The  social  events  proved  to  be  a  delight — 
and  a  much  needed  “breather”,  for  the  con¬ 
ductors  found  the  workshop  very  high 
tensioned  and  filled  with  extremely  difficult 
work  throughout  the  entire  fourteen  days. 
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Loan  Service  on  Recording  Repertoire 

Continued  from  Page  1) 

Kugel,  Dale,  Symphony 
Paul  Vermel,  Conductor 
Leplin,  Emanuel.  Comedy  Overture 
Frank  Brieff,  Conductor 
Maret,  Stanley,  Symphony  No.  1 
Haig  Yaghjian,  Conductor. 

The  following  are  comments  written  by  the 
conductors  on  some  of  the  works.  The  com¬ 
ments  on  other  of  the  works  will  be  published 
in  later  issues  of  the  Newsletter. 

Ramiro  Cortes;  Sinfora  Sacra 
Comments  by  Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor, 
Chattanooga  Symphony,  Tennessee. 

The  work  is  in  three  movements: 

First:  Kyrie — Andante  con  moto. 

Lyrical,  building  to  a  strong  climax  at 
the  end  of  the  movement. 

Second:  Sanctus — Allegro  moderate. 

Contrapuntal  treatment  around  a 
chorale  declaimed  by  a  solo  trombone. 

d:  Dies  Irae — Allegro  furioso. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  dies  irae.  Inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  subterranean  adagio  mys- 
terioso  leading  to  a  chant  for  doubled 
woodwinds,  quasi  senza  misura. 
Movement  ends  quietly. 

This  is  not  a  work  to  open  or  close  a  con¬ 
cert.  Harmonically  fresh.  Should  present  few 
problems  to  an  audience  on  first  hearing. 

No  special  problems  of  instrumentation  or 
playing.  Of  moderate  difficulty. 

The  orchestra  at  Asilomar  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  idiom. 

Sydney  Hodkinson:  Diversions  on  a  Chorale 

Comments  by  Frank;  Brieff,  Conductor,  New 
Haven  Symphony,  Ckmnecticut. 

The  sombre  opening  of  Hodkinson’s  “Diver¬ 
sions  on  a  Chorale”  creates  a  mood  of  reflec¬ 
tive  serenity  which  has  some  fine  sensitive 
writing  for  the  strings  and  woodwinds,  using 
a  theme  whose  melodic  and  rhythmic  con- 

•ction  gives  the  sense  of  a  long  line.  Tlie 
ance  of  the  tutti  orchestra  with  its  violent 
liar  figures  in  the  strings,  the  shrill  sounds 
of  the  woods,  the  heavy  brass  and  percussion 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  opening.  The 
writing  here  tends  to  be  muddy  and  confused 
— an  effect  the  composer  may  have  wanted 
to  heighten  the  violence  of  this  passage.  The 
variants  of  the  theme  are  developed  with  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments  in  new  rhythmic  patterns 
leading  to  a  bridge  which  returns  to  the 
choral  in  a  coda  recalling  the  mood  of  the 
introduction. 

The  composer  gets  some  nice  effects  with 
his  percussion  particularly  the  vibraphone 
which  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  gives 
an  overall  effect  of  diffusion  that  aptly  fits 
the  harmonic  melodic  scheme.  His  writing  for 
the  oboe  is  sometimes  too  low,  creating  in¬ 
tonation  problems.  There  also  are  balance 
problems  the  conductor  must  solve. 

The  piece  could  be  used  as  an  opener  or 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  short  pieces,  not 
as  a  closer — this  dependent,  of  course,  on  the 
makeup  of  the  rest  of  the  program. 

Dale  Kugel:  Symphony 
Comments  by  Paul  Vermel,  Conductor, 
Fresno  Philharmonic,  California 
The  symphony  by  Dale  S.  Kugel  is  in  four 
movements  of  traditional  format.  It  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  exciting  work,  well  written  and  well 
orchestrated.  The  style  is  modem  but  tonal. 
It  could  figure  at  any  place  on  a  program. 
(The  last  movement  is  quite  brilliant.) 

The  work  is,  in  general,  difficult  from  a 
rhythmic  standpoint  and  there  are  nuuiy  fast 
string  passages  which  cannot  be  tackled  by 
the  “average”  community  orchestra — espe- 


Convention  Musicians  Workshop — 

Continued  from  Page  1) 

through  Thursday  afternoon,  June  16.  A 
Workshop  Orchestra  rehearsal  will  be  held 
We^esday  night.  Registration  fee  for  the 
Worksh(^  is  $15.00  and  the  fee  also  entitles 
the  registrant  to  attend  the  convention  ses¬ 
sions  which  will  be  held  Thursday  through 
Saturday,  closing  with  the  Convention  ban¬ 
quet  Saturday  night,  June  18. 

Due  to  the  heavy  expense  involved  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  Workshop  each  year,  the  League 
Board  of  Directors  felt  a  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  reactions  of  the  musicians  havii^ 
attended  in  previous  years  as  a  guide  to  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  continuation  of  the  Workshop, 
this  year. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  several  months 
ago  to  all  musicians  having  attended  the  adult 
workshops  since  they  were  initiated  at  the 
Convention  presented  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in 
1953.  The  League  received  over  two  hundred 
replies  from  musicians  who  ctwnmented  on 
the  value  and  pleasure  the  project  had  given 
them.  In  some  cases,  the  convention  work¬ 
shops  had  been  the  means  of  the  musician 
entering  symphonic  playing  professionally. 
Several  had  received  music  scholarships  as  a 
result  of  the  workshop.  Many  musicians 
stated  in  specific  terms  how  the  workshops 
had  benefitted  their  playing  and  their  relat^ 
work  in  teaching.  Others  reported  the  work¬ 
shop  had  influenced  them  to  again  start  pri¬ 
vate  study. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  relies  curtly  criti¬ 
cized  the  League  for  even  considering  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  Workshop  pointing  out 
that  this  is  one  League  service  which  is  of 
unique  and  direct  l^nefit  to  the  musicians 
themselves  and  especially  to  playing  members 
of  community  orchestras.  Ne^ess  to  say, 
the  League  was  very  pleased  to  have  this  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  value  and  desirability 
of  the  Workshop. 

Financing  the  Convention  Musicians  Work¬ 
shops  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  economics  of 
tickets  for  orchestra  concerts.  The  fees  peud 
by  the  workshop  registrants  meet  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
Workshop  (usually  about  one-third).  The 
contribution  made  to  the  Workshop  costs  by 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  plus  League  general 
funds  make  up  the  diflerence. 

Due  to  the  costs,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  the  League  would  discontinue  the  Youth 
Musicians  Convention  Workshop  which  was 
presented  in  conjimction  with  the  conventions 
in  Nashville  in  1958,  and  in  Phoenix  in  1959. 
Each  year  brings  the  establishment  of  addi¬ 
tional  youth  music  camps  which  offer  work 
of  longer  duration  under  excellent  teachers 
and  coaches,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
League  youth  workshop  does  not  seriously 
reduce  study  opportimities  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  adult  workshop  been 
discontinued. 

For  full  details  on  the  1960  Workshop,  see 
pages  14-15,  27. 


daily  the  sdierzo,  a  very  exciting  movement 
but  very  fast  and  difficult. 

The  first  movement  is  conventional  and  of 
average  difficulty.  The  second  is  a  slow,  lyric, 
more  romantic  movement  and  quite  beautifxil 
in  my  opinion. 

The  orchestra’s  reaction  was  very  favorable 
and  the  work  was  enjoyed  by  everyone.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  the  last  movement  did 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  rest  of  the  symphony 
and,  althoufffi  a  brilliant  finish,  was  more 
commercial  and  common  in  inspiration. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  presented  by  a 
technically  capable  orchestra  of  a  certain  vir¬ 
tuoso  quality,  which  is  essential,  this  sym¬ 
phony  should  win  audience  interest  and 
pleasure. 


Works  In  League  Recording 
Repertoire  Receiving 
Performances 

In  the  Eight  Months  period  (August  1959- 
April  1960)  following  the  initiation  of  the 
League  Recording  Project  while  copies  of 
the  scores  and  tapes  were  being  prepared, 
considerable  evidence  accumulated  to  indicate 
the  validity  of  the  basic  premise  of  the  Re¬ 
cording  Project  that  information  on,  and  close 
acquaintance  with  carefully  selected  new 
music  brings  about  increased  performances. 

The  Cortes  work,  “Sinfonia  Sacra”  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Fresno  Philharmonic,  Paul 
Vermel,  Conductor;  and  the  Chattanooga 
Symphony,  Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor. 

The  Gutche  work,  “Holofemes  Hordes” 
was  premiered  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony, 
Antal  Dorati,  Conductor,  and  performed  by 
the  Oakland  Symphony,  Gerhard  Samuel, 
Conductor. 

The  Leplin  work,  “Comedy  Overture”  was 
performed  by  the  New  Haven  Symphony, 
Frank  Brieff,  Conductor.  Mr.  Leplin  recently 
received  commissions  for  new  works  for  the 
1960-61  season  from  the  Fresno  Philharmonic 
and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  has 
now  become  a  member  of  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.  (BMI)  as  a  direct  result  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  BMI  having  heard  the  “Comedy 
Overture”  during  the  recording  sessions  at 
Asilomar. 

Other  composers  whose  works  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Recording  Repertoire  report 
that  several  orchestras  have  requested  the 
loan  of  scores  for  study  purposes  lotth  the 
possibility  of  peiiormances  next  season. 


Why  Talk  About  Orchestras? 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

attended  the  matinee  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Charles  Mtmch,  conducting. 

Visits  to  a  New  York  Philharmonic  re¬ 
hearsal  and  the  orchestra  offices  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  in  honor  of  the  group.  George  E.  Judd, 
former  manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
Bruno  Zirate,  former  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  were  special  guests  and  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  managerial  philosophies  with  the  class 
members. 

BMI  (Broadcast  Music,  Inc.)  entertained 
the  managers  at  a  cocktail  party  and  buffet 
supper  following  a  guided  tour  of  the  BMI 
office. 

Special  consultants  during  the  course  in¬ 
cluded  representatives  of  several  music  pub¬ 
lishing  houses:  Irving  Broude  of  Broude 
Bros.;  Arthur  Hauser  of  Theodore  Presser; 
John  Ward  of  Oxford  Press,  and  Robert  Ward 
of  Galaxy  Press;  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum  met 
with  the  group  to  discuss  the  Music  Per¬ 
formance  Trust  Fund,  and  Carlos  Moseley, 
Ass’L  Manager  of  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic,  headed  a  session  on  publicity.  The 
class  members  also  visited  the  offices  of 
ASCAP. 


Do  you  have  flying  staccato  problems?  See 
Anshel  Brusilow,  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Con- 
certmaster,  at  the  Musicians  Convention 
Workshop,  June  15-16. 


Conductor  at  the  Workshop:  “This  fine  or¬ 
chestra  gives  the  conductor  just  what  he 
deserves.  If  you  conduct  they  play.” 
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New  Works  Available  to  Orchestras  League's  New  Members 


From  Fleisher  Music  Collection 


The  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection, 
Philadelf^a,  has  issued  a  list  of  worics  added 
to  the  Collection  during  1957-58. 

All  scores  in  the  present  list  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  for  study  by  conductors  and  students — 
the  latter  throu^  inter-library  loan.  Scores 
and  orchestral  parts  for  compositions  prefaced 
by  the  (*)  symbol  are  available  at  Fleisher 
Collection  at  the  present  time,  althou^  the 
loan  status  of  some  of  the  works  may  change 
without  notice. 

There  is  no  rental  fee  for  the  use  oi  ma¬ 
terials  obtained  from  the  Fleisher  Collection, 
but  non-residents  are  required  to  pay  a  three 
dollar  annual  fee  for  a  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  non-resid«it  biurower’s  card. 

Listings  for  Large  and  Small  Orchestras 
were  published  in  the  January,  1960  issue  of 
the  Newsletter. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Theodore  A.  Seder,  Curator 
The  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection 
'rile  Free  Library  of  Philadeli^ia 
Logan  Square 
i^ladelphia,  Pennsylvania 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

'AmkrMius,  Harmanfi:  Dw  SUrn  dar  Virhcissuni — 
Masikalistha  Ltfanda 

Arriaia,  Juan  Crisastaara  da:  Lai  aMlavas  falieas:  Okartura 
*Arria«a,  Juan  Crlsastama  dc:  Sinfanla 
*Bach,  Jahann  Ernst:  Sinfanla  B  dur 
*Bristaw,  Gaaria  Fradarkk:  Waltz 
Cimarasa,  Damanlco:  II  liama  falica:  Ourartura 
*Earls,  Raul:  “And  an  tha  sawnth  day" 

'Flaarshtiai,  Otta:  Cansalatian — Syatphanischar  Satz 
•Fax,  Jahann  Jasaph:  Ouvartura  D  umII 
*Fhx,  Jahann  Jasaph:  Oinarture  B  dur 
•Fax,  Jahann  Jasaph:  Sanata  a  Quattra 
*Fux,  Jahann  Jasaph:  Sanata  a  Tra 
Gluck,  Christaph  Willibald:  Sinfanla  F  dur 
*Gaayans,  Farnand:  Ratita  Suita  dans  la  styla  XVIII*  Slacia 
*Gyrawatz,  Adalbart:  Sinfanla  Rariadiqua 
Handal,  Gaarp  Friadrich:  II  pastar  Hda:  Mirtilla  Suita 
*Harald,  Fardinand:  Dauxiauia  Symphania 
*HaaiBUUin,  Charlas:  Sinfanla 
Lacamka,  Raul:  Saus  la  Balcon — Saranada 
Massanat,  Jules:  Manan:  Manuett 
Massenet,  Jules:  Valsa  tras  lente 
*Mader,  Jean  G.:  Sinfanla  in  C 

*Mazart,  Walfiani  Amadeus:  Galimathias  Musicum,  K.  32 
*Napraniik.  Eduard:  Strini  Quartat  Na.  1:  Screnata,  Op.  16 
*Riapal,  Jasaph:  Sinfanla  in  0 
*Rahner,  J.  C.:  Sinfanla 
*Santorsala,  Guido:  Rraludia  No.  3 
Tartini,  Giusappa:  Canearto  In  Fa,  No.  58 

*Worner,  Auyust:  Introduction  at  Garatta,  Op.  20 

STRING  ORCHESTRA 

Albinoni,  Tommaso:  Canearto  VII,  Op.  5 
*Ambrosius,  Hormann:  DivertiOMnto 
*Baccharini,  Luipl:  Divartimento  in  B  Flat 
Buxtahude,  Dietrich  (arr.  France  Marpela):  Tra  Razzi 
DaH'Abaca,  Esarlsto:  Cancerta  da  Chlasa,  Op.  2,  No.  4 
*Dianda.  Hilda:  Musica  para  areas 
Fine,  Inrint:  Sariaus  Sani — A  Lament 
Giardini,  Felice:  Rondo 
Gillat,  Emast:  Babillaia 
*Hensclt,  Adolph  «on:  A«e  Maria,  Op.  5,  No.  4 
*JarTatt,  Jack:  Saronado 
*Kac,  Martala:  Rarludia,  intermezzo  y  fu|a 
Lajtha,  Laszio:  Sinfonlotta 
*Lan(,  Jahann  Gaari:  Sinfanla  Rastarale  G  dur 
*Mufat,  Gaara:  Flariliiium  Rrimum:  I.  Eusakia;  II.  Sparantis 
Gaudia;  III.  Gratitude;  IV.  Impatlentia;  V.  Sallicituda; 
VI.  Blanditiaa;  VII.  Censtantia 
*Naplia,  Francesca  Raala:  Due  Gaeatta 
*Natlia,  Francesca  Raala:  Mlnuatta  in  Stila  Antka 
*Santersala,  Guide:  Rraludia  y  fupa  a  la  manara  clasica, 
para  das  arqaestas  da  cuerdas 

*Santarsaia,  Gudia:  Rraladlas  (5  paiuanos  paemas  psiquicas); 
Na.  1 

Sarabriar,  Jaia:  Elafla 
*Salhaim,  Kantan:  Gamaml  Manuet 


*Salnitz.  Anton  Wilhelm:  Saranada  (Sinfanla)  in  F  dur 
*Thallen,  Rabart:  Evaninq  Sanq 
*Wainar,  Jasaph:  Litany  far  Raaca 
*Wa|nar,  Joseph:  Music  af  tha  Sea 
Wirth,  Carl  Antan:  Oivarsiens  in  Denim  (Rye  pieces) 

WIND  ORCHESTRA 

^Berlioz,  Hector:  Trauer  und  Triumph  Symphania,  Op.  15 
Jamas.  Rhilip:  Rassacaqlia  on  an  old  Cambrian  Ground  Bass 
*Schoana,  Adolph  W.:  In  Memory  af  tha  Unknown  Saldlar— 
Funaral  March 

*Siccardl,  Honaria:  Titaras— Suite  da  10  piezas 

RIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 
Ambrasius,  Hermann:  Kanzart 

*Bach,  Johann  Christian:  Concerto  No.  2  (Op.  7,  No.  2) 
*Banda,  Jiri  Antonin:  Concerto  in  G  moll 
Busoni,  Ferruccio:  Indianische  Fantasia,  Op.  44 
*Chaias,  Julius:  Concerto  In  E 
Rarom,  Nad:  Cancerta  No.  2 
Vauclain,  Constant:  Suita 
Waqnar,  Joseph:  A  Fugal  Triptych 

VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 
*Gerka,  Auqusta:  Ouvorture,  Op.  10 
Koutzan,  Boris:  Concerto 
'Soriana,  Alberto:  Cencierto 
Tartini,  Giusappa:  Cancerta  No.  57 
Wciql,  Karl:  Kanzart 

TWO  VIOLINS  AND  ORCHESTRA 
Lacatalli,  Riatra:  Canearto  Grosso,  Op.  1,  Na.  9 
Stamitz,  Charlas  C.  R.:  Symphania  Cencortante  an  Do 
Majaur 

VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA 
'Ariesti,  Attilia  (arr.  Guide  Santarsola):  Sanata  II 
*Gahra,  August  H.:  Canearto  in  C 

VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA 
*d'Ambroslo,  Alfrado:  Splaen 
Chajas,  Julius:  Kanzart  A  mall 

FLUTE  AND  ORCHESTRA 
Hanson.  Howard:  Saranada 

OBOE  AND  ORCHESTRA 
Marcello,  Banadatto:  Concerto  in  Do  Minora 
'Marti  Llerca,  Jose:  Concertino 

CLARINET  AND  ORCHESTRA 

Hahn,  Reynaldo:  Sarabanda  at  Thame  Varia  (for  Bass 
Clarinet  sale) 

BASSOON  AND  ORCHESTRA 
'Soriano,  Alberto:  Divertimento 
Wagner,  Jasaph:  Introduction  and  Scherzo 

HORN  AND  ORCHESTRA 
'Koechlin,  Charles:  Roama,  Op.  70bis 

TRUMRET  AND  ORCHESTRA 
'Stanga,  Max:  Eina  guta  Nacht 

SEVERAL  SOLO  INSTRUMENTS  AND  ORCHESTRA 
'Burnham,  Cardan:  Suita  Concartanta  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Bas¬ 
soon,  and  Strings 

Haydn,  Franz  Joseph:  Concerto  for  Violin,  Cambalo,  and 
Strings 

Marcello.  Benedetto:  Concerto  Grosso  in  Fa  Maggiore  par 
Archi  a  l^mbalo.  Op.  1,  Na.  4 
'Sorrantina,  Charles:  Swans  and  tha  Jackal,  far  Flute,  Oboe, 
Clarinet,  Bassoon,  and  Norn 

Stamitz,  Karl:  Konzart  in  B  dur  fur  Klarinatta,  Fagott  und 
Orchestar 

Stanley,  John:  Concerto  No.  4  in  D  minor  far  String 
Or^stra  or  RIano  with  String  Accompaniment 
Trimbla,  Lastar:  Concerto  for  Woodwinds  and  Strings 

ORGAN  AND  ORCHESTRA 
'Wrightson,  Herbert  James:  Concerto  in  G 

SAXORHONE  AND  ORCHESTRA 
Kom,  Rater  Jana:  Concerto,  Op.  31 

GUITAR  AND  ORCHESTRA 
'Santarsola,  Guido:  Concertino 


What  about  your  first  trumpet  player  and 
his  triple  tongue?  John  Ware,  trumpeter  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  could  give  him 
some  pointers  at  the  Musicians  Convention 
Worktop,  June  15-16. 


ORCHESTRAS 

Adventures  in  Music  Association 
South  Lincoln,  Massachusetts 
Kalman  Novak,  Music  Director 

Agriculture  Symphony  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  A.  Gosling,  Conductor 

Brantford  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ontario,  Canada 
Horace  Beard,  Conductor 

Meremblum  Junior  Orchestra 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Peter  Meremblum,  Conductor 


Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Harry  John  Brown,  Conductor 
Robert  Zigman,  Manager 


North  Woods  Symphony  Orchestra 
Iron  River,  Michigan 
Clare  Hounsell,  Director 
Edwin  Phelps,  Manager 

Piedmont  Youth  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Frank  West,  Conductor 


San  Luis  Obispo  Community  Orchestra 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California 
Lucian  J,  Morrison,  Conductor 

Santa  Rosa-Sonoma  County  Symphony 
Association 
Santa  Rosa,  California 
Corrick  L.  Brown,  Conductor 

South  Jersey  Chamber  Orchestra 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey 
Anthony  Mecoli,  Conductor 

Springfield  Youth  Symphony 
Springfield,  Missouri 
J.  C.  Decker,  Director 

Victoria  Symphony  Society 
Victoria,  B.  C.  Canada 


SYMPHONY  WOMENS  ASSOCIATIONS 


Akron  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Sandgren,  Chairman 


Albuquerque  Civic  Symphony  Womens 
Association 

Mrs.  Homer  Musgrove,  President 


Beloit  Symphony  Guild, 

Mrs  Ronald  Dougan,  President 


Birmingham  Symphony  Assn.  Womens 
Committee 

Mrs.  John  Howell,  President 

Fresno  Womens  Symphony  League 
Mrs.  L.  J,  Snyder,  President 


LaJolla  Civic  Orchestra  Womens  Committee 
Mrs.  Stanley  Earl  Willis  II,  President 

Mansfield  Symphony  Womens  Auxiliary, 

Miss  Louise  Krause,  President 

Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra  Womens 
League 

Mrs.  Henry  White,  President 
Nashville  Symphony  Womens  Guild 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  President 
Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra  Womens  Guild 
Mrs.  Karl  W.  Lambooy  Jr.,  President 
Quincy  Symphony  Womens  Guild 
Mrs.  James  H.  Cravens,  President 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Symphony  Womens 
Committee 

Mrs.  Also  Seffen,  President 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  Guild 
Mrs.  Arthur  Spaugh,  President 
Worcester  Orchestral  Society  Womens 
Committee 

Mrs.  Clifford  Day,  President 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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League's  New  Members — 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

SYMPHONY  WOMENS  ASSOCIATIONS 
INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERSHIPS. 

Robinson,  Lady  Maude.  Past  Pres. 

York  Concert  Society  Women’s  Comm. 
Toronto,  Canada 

Ross,  Mrs.  W.  Braxton,  Chairman 

Central  Conunittee  of  Assn,  of  Women’s 
Committee  for  Sym.  Orchestras 
Denver,  Colorado 
Scheyer,  Mrs.  Frederick  L. 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee 
Assoc,  of  Women’s  Committee  for  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestras 


CONDUCTORS 


Bauer,  Harold,  Asst.  Conductor 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Blackman,  Charles,  Conductor 

Garden  State  Philharmonic,  New  York 


Draper,  John,  Conductor 
Millington,  New  Jersey 
Hepner,  Lee,  Conductor 
^||ew  York,  N.  Y. 

^^Plne,  Donald,  Conductor 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Ryan,  Dean,  Conductor 
Miami,  Florida 
Shapira,  Elyakum,  Conductor 

Emwuel  Symphony,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Temianka,  Henri,  Mus.  Director 

Temianka  Little  Symphony,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Weisberg,  Arthur,  Cond.  and  Mus.  Director 
New  Chamber  Orchestra,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 


MANAGERS 

Pastreich,  Peter  J.,  Mgr. 

Village  Civic  Symphony,  New  York 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Helen,  Mgr. 

Youngstown  Symphony  Society,  Ohio 
Thomson,  Robert  P.,  Mgr. 

Savannah  Symphony,  Ga. 


MUSICIANS 

DeWitt,  Violin 
^Icuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
Ashton,  John  H.,  Trumpet 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Davis,  Miss  Mary,  Flute,  piccolo 
Bloomington,  Illinois 


Ferguson,  Jeremy  N.,  Oboe,  English  horn 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
Helms,  Eklward,  Bassoon 
Cedartown,  Ga. 

Jacobi,  Janice  Ann,  Trumpet 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Johnston,  Karen,  Bassoon 
Houston,  Texas 

MacDonald,  Robert,  Concert  Pianist 
Vienna,  Austria 


Probst,  Miss  Margaret,  Cell* 

Ripley,  New  York 
Slezak,  Lester  P.,  Trombone 
Indianapolis  Symphony 
Smith,  Henry  C.  Ill,  Trombone 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Summers,  Miss  June,  Concert  Pianist- 
Composer 

Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Michigan 

Thyhsen,  John  N.,  Trumpet 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 
Wallace,  Miss  Barbara,  Violin  and  string  bass 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Wilbanks,  Miss  Nancy,  French  horn 
El  Paso,  Texas 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


1960  Musicians  Convenlion  Workshop  Registration  Form 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  15  and  16  —  Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Registrations  will  be  accepted  in  order  received  until  classes  are  filled. 

Miss 

Mrs.  -  —  —  -  -  —  - -  -  -  - 

Mr. 

Address  .  _  .  - -  - - -  - - —  -  - 

(street) 

(city)  (state) 

Instrument  -  - - -  - - 

Orchestra _  ^  _ —  -  — - -  - - - 

Please  return  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston.  West  Va.  . 

Note:  If  hotel  reservation  is  desired,  also  fill  and  return  the  form  below. 


1960  Convention  Registration  Form 

National  Convention  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
June  16-18,  1960.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Convention  Headquarters:  Chase  -  Park  Plaza  Hotels. 

The  two  hotels  are  interconnected. 

RATES:  The  following  ^>ecial  convention  rates  are  available  only  when  reservations 
are  made  through  the  League  office. 

CIRCLE  RATE  DESIRED  PER  DAY: 

Single  Rooms  —  1  person:  $8  $9  $10  $11  $12 

Double  Rooms  —  2  persons:  $11  $12  $13  $14  $15  $16 

Twin  Bed  Rooms  —  2  persons:  $12  $13  $14  $15  $16  $17  $18 

Two  Room  Suites  —  2  persons:  $22  to  $55 

Three  Room  Suites  —  4  persons:  $35  to  $72 

Please  reserve  accommodations  for  _  number  of  persons. 

Please  list  names  of  occupants  included  in  the  above  reservation: 


Arrival  date  .  .  _  _  .  _ _ _ Time^  —  _ 

Departure  date.  _ _ _ _ Time _ 

Person  making  reservation: 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City  and  State _ Date _ 

Name  of  orchestra  affiliated  with _ 

Position  held  _ 

Please  mail  this  Reservation  to: 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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League's  New  Members — 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

BOARD  MEMBERS 
Austin,  Mrs.  Irving  P. 

Compton  Civic  Symphony  Assoc.  Calif. 
Baron,  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 

Maplewood -Richmond  Heights  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  (Mo.) 

Demarest,  Mrs.  David  F. 

New  Jersey  Symphony 
Denko,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  V. 

Amarillo  Symphony,  Texas 
Godfrey,  Peter 

Charleston  Chamber  Music  Society,  W.Va. 

INDIVIDUALS 

Baum,  Vicki  (Mrs.  Richard  Lert) 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Brotman,  Michael,  Radio  Director 
Hartford  Symphony,  Conn. 

Cohen,  Albert 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

Day,  Miss  Carolyn, 

Supervisor  Music  Elducation 
Ja^sonville,  Florida 
Dunham,  Edwin  L.,  Mgr. 

Music  Library  and  Services 
National  Broadcasting  C<»npany 
Fine,  Albert  M.,  Graduate  Student 
Juilliard  School  of  Music 
New  York,  N,  Y, 

Franklin,  Gordon  C.,  Student 

College  Conservatory  of  Music 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Gnam,  Adrian,  Student 

College  Conservatory  of  Music 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hughes,  Stacy 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

McClellan,  Bruce  R.  Student 

College  Conservatory  of  Music 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Moulton,  Mrs.  Conant 
New  York,  New  York 
Reinisch,  Claus, 

Rego  Park,  N.  Y. 

Schwarz,  Terry  Charles 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Smith,  Martha  Moore,  Artists  Services  Un¬ 
limited 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
van  Elss,  Mrs.  Mary, 

Director  of  Placement 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  N.  Y. 

LIBRARIES 

Portland  Library  Assn.,  Oregon 


To  Orchestras,  Arts  Councils, 
Womens  Associations,  Individual 
League  Members: 

-  HELP  WANTED  - 

PLEASE  help  the  League!  Keep  the  mail 
coming  to  the  right  persons  and  correct 
addresses.  File  changes  with  us: 

New  Officer:  ..  _  _  .  _  _ 

TiUe: _ 

New  Address:  _ _ _ 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

June  15-16,  1960,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  League  Convention  Musicians  Workshop. 

June  16-18,  1960,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  League  National  Convention  and  Arts  Council  Conference. 
June  19,  1960,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meeting  of  League  Board  of  Directors. 

June  23-July  16,  1960,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop. 

July  1-4,  1960,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Western  Conference  of  Music  Critics 
Association. 

Aug.  4-20,  1960,  Orkney  Springs,  Va.  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop. 
Nov.  4-6,  1960,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Music  Critics  Association  Annual  National  Workshop 
and  Conference. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  . . . .  . .  . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated . . . . .  . 

Position  held  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  . —  . — _ _ 


Date 


Amount  Enclosed  ...- . 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule — Adapted  at  1958  Canventian 


Voting  Membership— Available  Only  To  Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils  Annual 

Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  imder  $  5,000 _ _ _ _ _ $  25.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  5,000  to  |  9,999 _ 40.00 

(grating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  10,000  to  t  19, ON _  50.00 

OperaUng  on  annual  budgets  from  |  20,000  to  S  29,999 _ _ 60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 7^00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  8  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ IOOjOO 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  |100,000 . . . . . . .  150.00 


Associate  Memberships 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations . . . . . . .  $15  -  $  25.00 

Individuals  ...  _ _ _ _ _  10.00 

Service _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  15.00 

Libraries  _ _ _  _  _  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras,  organizations . . .  1^0 

Business  Firm  Memberships  . . . . . . $1(I^H 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Vu^dnia 
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